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American Association of Junior Colleges 


OFFICERS 
Joun W. Harserson, President Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 
Jesse P. Bocue, Vice-president.......... Green Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Vermont 
WALTER CrossBy EELLs, Executive Secretary 730 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


J. THomas Davis, Convention Secretary............ John Tarleton Junior College, Stephenville, Texas 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WiLt1AmM H. Coney (1943) Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 
Byron S. HOLLINSHEAD (1943).......... Scrantoen-Keystone Junior College, LaPlume, Pennsylvania 
C. C. CoLvertT (1944) Northeast Junior College, Monroe, Louisiana 
Marjorie MITcHELL (1944) Cottey College, Nevada, Missouri 
James M. Ewrnc (1945) Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, Wesson, Mississippi 
James C. MILLER (1945) Christian College, Columbia, Missouri 


MEETINGS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Date Place President Secretary 
*1920 June 30, July 1 St. Louis, Mo. James M. Wood Martha M. Reid 
1921 February 16, 17 Chicago, IIl. David McKenziey Martha M. Reid 
1922 March 24, 25 Memphis, Tenn. Geo. F. Winfield Martha M. Reid 
1923 February 27, 28 Cleveland, Ohio James M. Wood Doak S. Campbell 
1924 February 26, 27 Chicago, IIl. James M. Wood Doak S. Campbell 
1925 February 20, 21 Cincinnati, Ohio Louis E. Plummer Doak S. Campbell 
1926 March 17, 18 Chicago, IIl. H. G. Noffsinger | Doak S. Campbell 
1926 December 3, 4 Jackson, Miss. Lewis W. Smith Doak S. Campbell 
1928 March 12, 13 Chicago, IIl. Edgar D. Lee Doak S. Campbell 
1928 December 3, 5 Fort Worth, Tex. J. Thomas Davis Doak S. Campbell 
1929 November 19, 20 Atlantic City, N.J. John W. Bartont Doak S. Campbell 
1930 November 18,19 _ Berkeley. Calif. Jeremiah B. Lillardf Doak S. Campbell 
1932 February 19, 20 Richmond, Va. Richard G. Cox Doak S. Campbell 
1933 February 24, 25 Kansas City, Mo. Arthur Andrews Doak S. Campbell 
1934 February 23, 24 Columbus, Ohio A. M. Hitch Doak S. Campbell 
1935 February 22, 23 Washington, D. C. E. Q. Brothers Doak S. Campbell 
1936 February 28, 29 Nashville, Tenn. Robert J. Trevorrow Doak S. Campbell 
1937 February 26, 27 Dallas, Tex. W. W. Haggard Doak S. Campbell 
1938 March 4, 5 Philadelphia, Pa. Katherine M. Denworth Doak S. Campbell 
1939 March 2-4 Grand Rapids, Mich. Nicholas Ricciardi Walter Crosby Eells 
1940 Feb. 29, Mar. 1,2 Columbia, Mo. Byron S. Hollinshead Walter Crosby Eells 
1941 Feb. 28, 29, Mar. 1 Chicago, IIl. Clyde C. Colvert Walter Crosby Eells 
1942 Jan. 2-3 Baltimore, Md. James C. Miller Walter Crosby Eells 


* Preliminary conference, called by the United States Bureau of Education. 
T Deceased. 
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The Baltimore Meeting . 


[ EDITORIAL | 


LTHOUGH by no means the best 

attended meeting in the history of 
the Association, the wartime emergency 
meeting at Baltimore January 2 and 3 
was one of the most significant. It was 
noteworthy for several reasons. It was 
noteworthy that almost two hundred 


p junior college leaders from 31 states 


from the Atlantic to the Pacific could 
rearrange their schedules at short notice 
to meet in Baltimore. It was note- 
worthy for the informal contacts and 
joint session arranged for the first time 
with the Association of American Col- 
leges which was meeting simultaneously 
in the same hotel. It was noteworthy 
for the quality and terseness of the 
addresses and reports concentrated for 


the most part into a single day. It was’ 


noteworthy for the intensity and se- 
riousness of purpose of administrators 
anxious to do their part in all-out war. 
It was noteworthy for the opportunity 
to merge with the larger conference of 
college and university presidents on 
January 3 and 4. 


The National Conference of College 
and University Presidents on Higher 
Education and the War, called jointly 
by the National Committee on Edu- 
cation and Defense and the United 
States Office of Education, attracted 
the largest number of American college 
and university administrators ever to 
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assemble at one place and one time. Ap- 
proximately 1,000 individuals were reg- 
istered. Junior colleges participated di- 
rectly through two of the ten special 
discussion sections arranged for Sat- 
urday afternoon and evening, and 
through membership of the president 
and vice-president of the Association on 
the Committee on Resolutions. 


Full proceedings of the Conference 
are available in a special report pub- 
lished by the National Committee on 
Education and Defense and the United 
States Office of Education. This report 
has been sent without cost to all who 
registered at the conference. Others can 
secure it at $1.00 per copy from the 
American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Two outstanding addresses were 
given at the joint banquet of the Asso- 
tation of American Colleges and the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges by Malcolm MacDonald, High 
Commissioner for the United Kingdom 
to Canada and by H. W. Prentis, Jr., 
president of Armstrong Cork Company. 
Since these addresses are being printed 
in the March issue of the Association 
of American Colleges Bulletin they are 
not printed also in this issue of the Jun- 
ior College Journal. Mr. Prentis’ address 
has been mailed separately to each 
member of the Association. 
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Program of the Twenty-Second Annual Meeting 


9:35 


10:45 


10:55 


11:20 


12:30 


Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 2 


ADDRESS—“Welcome to Baltimore in Wartime” 
THEOpoRE H. Wuson, President, University of Baltimore; President, Junior Col- 
lege Council of the Middle States 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS—“The Junior Colleges Now that War Has Come” 
James C. Mrter, President, Christian College, Missouri 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S REPORT 
WaLtTerR Crossy EELLs, Executive Secretary, Washington, D. C. 


ADDRESS—“Place of the Junior College in Defense Savings” 
OrvittE S. Poranp, Staff Assistant, Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 


COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Byron S. HOLLINSHEAD, Scranton-Keystone Junior 
Chairman 

COMMITTEE ON AVIATION 
Georce I. AtTeNBuRG, Highland Park Junior College, Chairman 


ADDRESS—"The Junior Colleges and National Defense” 
Joun N. Anprews, Colonel, United States Army; Reemployment Division, Na- 
tional Selective Service System, Washington, D. C. 


REGIONAL LUNCHEONS 


a4 ENGLAND, Roy M. Hayes, President, New England Junior College Council, 

airman 

MIDDLE STATES, THeopore H. Wrison, President, Junior College Council of the 
Middle States, Chairman | 

NORTH CENTRAL AND WESTERN, FRepERIcK Marston, President North Central 
Council of Junior Colleges, Chairman 
— , Peyton Jacos, President, Southern Association of Junior Colleges, 

airman 


REPORTS ON STUDY OF TERMINAL EDUCATION 


“The 1941 and 1942 Workshops”—LeLanp L. MEDSKER 
“Supplementary Studies”—WALTER C. EELLs 
“Institutional Studies”’—Byron S. HOLLINSHEAD 


REPORTS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
Education for Family Life, H. H. Tracy, Chairman 
Preparation of Instructors, Davi B. Pucu, Chairman 
Psychology, LouisE OMWAKE, Chairman 
Speech Education, RAyMOND P. KroccEL, Chairman 
COMMITTEE ON WOMEN IN COLLEGE AND DEFENSE 
MaRGARET DURHAM Rosey, Junior College Representative 


JUNIOR COLLEGE ACCOUNTING MANUAL 
Henry G. Bapcer, United States Office of Education 


REPORT OF TREASURER 
Water C. Extts, Washington, D. C. 
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4:00 REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND NEW BUSINESS 


J. TaHomas Davis, Convention Secretary 


4:20 REPORTS OF TEMPORARY COMMITTEES 


Audit 
Resolutions 
Nominations 


6:30 JOINT BANQUET WITH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


8:00 


10:00 


2:00 


3:30 


3:30 


8:00 


8:00 


CHartEs E. Drent, president, Southwestern, Tennessee, Chairman 

Greetings from PRESIDENT MILLER 

ADDRESS—Matcotm MacDonatp, High Commissioner for the United Kingdom 
to Canada 

MUSIC—Baltimore and Ohio Women’s Music Club 

ADDRESS—“Preserving the Roots of Liberty,” H. W. Prentis, Jr., President of 
Armstrong Cork Company 

Greetings from new President, American Association of Junior Colleges 

Greeting from new President, Association of American Colleges 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 3 


BREAKFAST SESSIONS 


Phi Delta Kappa Men. Rosert J. TREvoRRow, Centenary Junior College, New Jersey, 
Chairman 

Junior College Women. Carrie SUTHERLIN, Arlington Hall Junior College, Vir- 
ginia, Chairman 


GENERAL SESSION OF NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF PRESIDENTS OF 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


GENERAL SESSION OF NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF PRESIDENTS OF 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


PUBLICLY CONTROLLED JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Vice-President James M. Ewrnc, Chairman 
Topic: What Are the Effects of the World War on Public Junior College Conditions? 
Discussion Leaders— 

ARTHUR ANDREWS, Grand Rapids Junior College, Michigan 

C. C. Cotvert, Northeast Junior College, Louisiana 

LELAND L. MEpSKER, Chicago Public Schools, Illinois 

J. THomas Davis, John Tarleton Agricultural College, Texas 

Joun W. Harseson, Pasadena Junior College, California 


PRIVATELY CONTROLLED JUNIOR COLLEGES 


President JAMES C. MILLER, Chairman 
Topic: What Are the Effects of the World War on Private Junior College Conditions? 
Discussion Leaders— 

A. M. Hitcu, Kemper Military School, Missouri 

Byron S. HoLiinsHEaD, Scranton-Keystone Junior College, Pennsylvania 

MaryorrE MitcHett, Cottey College, Missouri 

ROBERT J. TREVORROW, Centenary Junior College, New Jersey 

James M. Woop, Stephens College, Missouri 

THEODORE H. Witson, University of Baltimore Junior College, Maryland 


PUBLICLY CONTROLLED JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Topic: How Can Public Junior Colleges Help Most Effectively in Total War? 


PRIVATELY CONTROLLED JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Topic: How Can Private Junior Colleges Help Most Effectively in Total War? 


Welcome to Baltimore in Wartime 


THEODORE 


HE twenty-second annual meeting of 

the American Association of Junior 
Colleges is unlike any other meeting 
which our Association has ever held. It 
is unique in at least five particulars. 

For the first time our Association is 
meeting in Maryland. On at least three 
occasions Maryland educators and the 
Baltimore Association of Commerce 
have invited the Association to meet in 
this city. What Maryland educators 
and the Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce have been unable to accomplish 
has been achieved by Hitler and his first 
and second scapegoat lieutenants, Mus- 
solini and Tojo. These gentlemen have 
said that they are going to establish a 
new world order. As one item in that 
new world order they have set the date 
and place of meeting of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges! Despite 
the fact that we of the Junior Colleges 
of the Middle States share with you 
from all parts of our beloved country 
the hope and the determination that 
Hitler and his associates shall not es- 
tablish a new world order to dominate 
the life of mankind around the globe, 
we nevertheless are grateful that the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
has decided to hold its annual meeting 
in Baltimore. 

We have no Cocoanut Grove in which 
to entertain you with music and dra- 
matics. We have no Hollywood in which 
to take you behind the scenes and in- 
troduce you to the mysteries of the 
moving picture industry. We do have in- 
stitutions of learning which promote the 
cultural life of our section of the coun- 


*President, University of Baltimore, Mary- 
land; also president, Junior College Council of 
the Middle States. 


H. WILSON* 


try. We do have aircraft industries, ship 
building and steel industries, and numer- 
ous other industries engaged in the pro- 
duction of planes, tanks, ships, and 
various other materials essential to the 
successful prosecution of the war. We 
cannot, however, invite you to inspect 
these industries because the precaution- 
ary regulations of the army and the 
navy make it necessary to prohibit vis- 
itors from entering these war industry 
premises. Few though we be in num- 
ber, small though we be in enrollment, 
and scattered though we be geographi- 
cally, the junior colleges of the Middle 
States, of Maryland and of Baltimore 
welcome the Association to this state 
and this city. 


For the first time our Association has 
transferred its convention bodily from 
the Pacific Coast to the Atlantic Coast. 
That such a complete change of plans 
can be effected with less than three 
weeks’ notice is proof of the vitality and 
the virility of the nationwide junior 
college movement. That the innumer- 
able details incident to such a change of 
plans have been so expeditiously and 
efficiently attended to in less than 21 
days is proof of the insight and the 
energy of our president and our execu- 
tive secretary. That speakers and com- 
mittees on less than three weeks’ notice 
can present their views and submit their 
reports is proof of their foresightedness 
in being prepared two months in ad- 
vance of the date originally set. The 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
is to be complimented on being blessed 
with such able, alive, alert members and 
officers. With such a personnel the con- 
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tinued progress of the junior college 
movement is insured. 

For the first time our Association is 
devoting its sessions exclusively to the 
business of the Association. With Spar- 
tan-like simplicity the program has been 
stripped of all the social functions which 
we have grown to look forward to with 
keen anticipation and to look back upon 
with pleasure. War necessitates the 
omission of luxuries in education; and, 
we trust, in government also. 

For the first time our Association is 
meeting jointly with the Association of 
American Colleges. It is to be devoutly 
hoped that often in the future these 
two co-workers in the field of higher 
education will meet together not merely 
for a banquet and some addresses but 
also for the discussion of all phases of 
collegiate education. For never must 
they or we forget that the four-year 
colleges and the junior colleges supple- 
ment and complement each other. We 
should cooperate, not compete. We can 
cooperate most intelligently when we 
do as the Prime Minister of Great Brit- 
ain and the President of the United 
States are now doing—sitting down to- 
gether and discussing our common prob- 
lems. 

For the first time our Associatio 
meets when the United States is at war. 
We had not organized at the time of the 
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first World War. The preliminary meet- 
ing out of which grew the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges was held on 
June 30 and July 1, 1920, seven and 
one-half months after the close of World 
War I. Now we are at war. War un- 
leashes men’s emotions and distorts their 
thinking. It is well, therefore, for us to 
meet at the very beginning of this war 
and to formulate plans before our think- 
ing has been distorted by the free play 
of our emotions. During these two or 
three days that we are together, may we 
think clearly and constructively, de- 
votedly and dispassionately, to the end 
that we shall make a real contribution 
to the welfare of America and humanity. 
We are not fighting this war as we said 
we were fighting the last war “to make 
the world safe for Democracy.” We are 
fighting this war not to make the world 
safe for any form of government, but 
rather to make the world safe for men, 
women, and children wherever they may 
live in any part of the world. And may 
we have an eye single to our three-fold 
task: 


1. To strengthen the industrial and mil- 
itary defense of our country 

2. To bolster civilian morale for the dura- 
tion of the war 

3. To formulate plans for the return to 
peace without a repetition of the economic, 
social, and moral chaos which followed the 
World War a quarter of a century ago. 
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The Junior Colleges Now That War Has Come 


JAMES C. 


HE circumstances into which the 

peoples of all nations are cast need 
not be recounted here today. You know 
the sad and distressing plight too well. 
The time-old tragedy is being re-enacted 
now before our very eyes. Our genera- 
tion is being forced again to purchase 
the blessings of liberty at the cost of 
vast portions of our resources, extreme 
sacrifice, suffering, and now with the 
lives of our young men. The human 
values, which we have inherited and 
which we cherish, will be taken from us 
if we do not defend them. The way of 
life we have known here in America, the 
government which we have established 
and maintained here in the United 
States, is based upon the broad assump- 
tion that man is capable of self-govern- 
ment. It envisages the participation of 
all in accordance with individual talents. 


The junior colleges represent the 
most youthful member of the family of 
institutions of higher learning in the 
country. Our growth has been phenom- 
enal. From scarcely more than a name 
at the turn of the present century, we 
have grown to sizable proportions with 
more than 600 separate junior colleges 
and an enrollment over a quarter of a 
million students. By mere size alone, 
we occupy an impressing position. Far 
more important are the goals toward 
which we have striven and the results 
which we have attained. 


From the beginning, the junior col- 
leges have attempted to include provi- 
sions for the higher education of those 
who might not otherwise have the op- 

*President, Christian College, Columbia, 


Missouri. President, American Association 
of Junior Colleges. 
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portunity. The junior colleges, have 
been referred to as the “people’s col- 
leges.” Through our efforts and our 
educational integrity, we have come to 
enjoy the respect of the other institu- 
tions of higher learning. The system of 
education in the United States has met 
with unprecedented sponsorship by the 
people of our country because it was 
thought to be the best plan to insure the 
perpetuation and improvement of our 
government and our way of life. The 
junior colleges came into being to meet 
a need that was felt in this total system 
of education. We are now an integral 
part of the educational pattern. 

The member institutions of our As- 
sociation have been eager to know their 
position and responsibilities in the na- 
tional defense program. You will recall 
that one of our major concerns at the 
last annual meeting was our relationship 
to national defense. On July 30 and 31, 
your Association was represented at a 
conference held in Washington, D. C. 
It had been called by the Sub-committee 
on Military Affairs of the National Com- 
mittee on Education and Defense. Rep- 
resentatives of eight national associa- 
tions within our institutions of higher 
learning met with representatives of the 
large defense agencies of our Federal 
government. The purpose was to discuss 
what colleges and universities could and 
should do in an all-out program of de- 
fense. We were told of the dearth of 
men with proper technical training; also 
of the lack of persons with broad train- 
ing in business and commerce. Espe- 
cially emphasized was the need for lead- 
ership and direction in the development 
of proper morale and in the organization 
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of civilian defense. At the conclusion of 
the conference we were assured that the 
work of institutions of higher learning is 
imperative to defense work. We were 
told that we would serve best our coun- 
try and the national defense program 
by attempting to run our institutions, as 
colleges and universities, with as little 
dislocation as possible. A steady stream 
of individuals with college training flow- 
ing into our citizenry would be one of 
our vital sources of strength. 

But now, war has come. What can 
and should we do? Do the instructions 
of last summer, to run our colleges and 
universities with as little dislocation as 
possible and to keep feeding into our 
adult population individuals with higher 
education, still hold? In order to assist 
administrators in colleges, universities, 
and junior colleges to formulate a plan 
of action, a national conference of in- 
stitutions of higher education has been 
called. To quote from the letter of in- 
vitation will best acquaint you with the 
plan and purpose of the conference: 

The National Committee on Education and 
Defense, through its standing Committee on 
Military Affairs, and the United States Office 
of Education, invite you or your delegated 
representative to attend a national confer- 
ence of institutions of higher education in 
Baltimore, Maryland, on January 3 and 4, 
1942. The events of the past 10 days make 
it imperative that colleges, universities, pro- 
fessional and technical schools reconsider the 
means by which higher education can best 
serve the national interest, as well as the 
ways in which the war may affect our in- 
stitutions. In short, the conference will con- 


sider with governmental representatives the 
questions which are troubling you. 


The deliberations of this conference 
should terminate in rather specific pat- 
terns of activities for our colleges and 
universities. The time calls for con- 
certed effort. Agreement upon definite 
policies will eliminate muddling and 
waste. Now we must rely upon those in 
command to provide the military stra- 
tegy. We can supply our part of the 


tactics. I believe I speak for all of 
the junior colleges throughout the 
United States when I say that we are 
willing to cooperate with the agencies of 
our Federal government in our efforts to 
win the war. We shall hope to maintain 
our Association; we shall hope to pre- 
serve the improvements and advance- 
ments that have been made by the junior 
colleges; we shall hope to emerge intact 
from this great conflict so as to give a 
full measure of our effort and ability to 
the gigantic problems which are sure to 
come in the aftermath. Yes, we shall 
strive to realize these hopes, provided 
our efforts are not at variance with the 
major assignment of our people today. 

As a veteran of World War No. 1, I 
cannot refrain from injecting here a 
personal hope. We fought the other war 
to end wars and to make the world safe 
for democracy. We won the war but lost 
the peace. Our generation and our pos- 
terity will be treated unjustly if, at the 
conclusion of the present turmoil, con- 
ditions are not established which will 
make impossible the recurrence otf the 
social, political, economic, and spiritual 
convulsions of this hour. Because of 
Science, as expressed through our meth- 
ods of communication and transporta- 
tion, the people of the world have been 
drawn too close together to allow ever 
again separate national units to plot and 
prepare unmolested for a gigantic war 
explosion. It seems to me that only 
slightly less important than victory is a 
plan for an enduring peace. 

I am convinced that the junior col- 
leges, now that war has come, stand 
ready to give their talents, their efforts, 
and their resources, if need be, in coop- 
eration with all other agencies of our 
country to the end that the rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
shall be guaranteed to ourselves and 
our posterity. 
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Annual Report of Executive Secretary 
WALTER CROSBY EELLS* 


he emergency. We meet today un- 

der extraordinary circumstances. 
Emergency conditions resulting from the 
sudden outbreak of war have necessi- 
tated emergency adjustments. The most 
immediately important of these adjust- 
ments, from the standpoint of the As- 
sociation, was the decision of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to change the an- 
nual meeting from Los Angeles the last 
of February to Baltimore the first of 
January. The decision of the Committee 
was unanimous—their decision has been 
approved by many letters, telegrams, 
and personal statements since the Com- 
mittee’s emergency telegraphic decision 
December 16. 

As a result of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor our entire national and educa- 
tional outlook has been changed almost 
overnight. Pearl Harbor galvanized 
130,000,000 freedom-loving people al- 
most instantaneously into action and 
into a grim determination to see the 
struggle through to a successful conclu- 
sion, cost what it may in time, in blood, 
in treasure, and—for us especially— 
in disturbance of normal educational 
conditions and functions. Surely there 
is not a junior college administrator, 
faculty member, or student who is not 
ready and eager to do his part toward a 
complete and decisive victory. This does 
not mean necessarily that our junior 
colleges should be closed or sacrificed. 
One of the principal purposes of this 
meeting, and of those of the next two 
days, is to consider and agree upon 
means by which the junior colleges and 
other educational institutions can do 


*Executive Secretary, American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, 730 Jackson Place, 


Washington, D. C 
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their part most effectively in the present 
struggle. 

The presence here today of so many 
representatives of junior colleges, often, 
I am sure, at distinct personal sacrifice, 
with the short notice possible of this 
meeting, is striking testimony to your 
willingness and eagerness to do every- 
thing in your power. Tomorrow’s ses- 
sions have been arranged to permit as 
much time as possible for fruitful dis- 
cussion and concerted determination of 
policy concerning the two topics which 
I am sure are uppermost in the minds of 
us all—what are the effects of the war on 
the junior colleges, and even more im- 
portant, how can junior colleges help 
most effectively in total war. 

One of the happy by-products of the 
war emergency is that it has brought 
about a joint meeting for the first time 
with the Association of American Col- 
leges—a cooperative plan that has been 
considered for several years. 


The American Association of Jun'or 
Colleges, with its Journal and numerous 
other activities, becomes more important 
today than ever, not only as a means of 
exchange of experience and opinion, but 
also through its central office in Wash- 
ington as an essential means of main- 
taining effective junior college contacts 
with the many and sometimes conflicting 
or overlapping governmental and other 
agencies and departments engaged in 
the prosecution of the war. Coordina- 
tion of efforts through a central agency 
is essential under present conditions. 

In this report today I shall first pre- 
sent a brief review of some of the prin- 
cipal normal activities of the Executive 
Secretary’s office during the past year 
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(10 months) followed by a statement of 
some special responsibilities due to de- 
fense and more recently to total war. 


Junior college movement. A compari- 
son of the annual junior college direc- 
tories, published in the issues of the 
Junior College Journal for 1941 and for 
1942, shows an increase in junior col- 
leges reported from 610 to 627 institu- 
tions, while the reported enrollment has 
increased from 236,000 to 267,000—a 
growth of 13 per cent. It should be 
noted that these enrollment figures refer 
to 1940-41 not to the current incomplete 
year. As shown by the special report in 
the November Journal there has been a 
loss of 5 to 10 per cent this year as 
compared with 1940-41. Further de- 
tailed analysis of growth and of its sig- 
nificance may be found in the February 
issue of the Journal and in an early issue 
of School and Society. 


Association membership. The follow- 
ing statement summarizes the member- 
ship status of the Association on January 
1, 1941 and January 1, 1942, and shows 
the net gain or loss and percentage 
change in each of the four classes of 
membership during the year. 


Institutional members: 1941 1942 Change 


Active members 377 403 +7% 
Associate members ......... 37 337 0 


Total junior colleges 414 440 +6% 
Individuals and groups: 


Honorary members _........... 2 2 0 
Sustaining members ........... _35 38 +9 
Total membership, all 

CLASSES 451 480 +4+6% 


While this report of institutional 
membership shows a slight improvement 
over last year, 70 per cent membership 
of junior colleges as compared with 68 
per cent membership last year and 62 
per cent the previous year, it still can- 
not be considered entirely satisfactory. 
In a year when unity of effort and 
action are more important than ever be- 


fore, it would seem that at least three- 
quarters of the junior colleges of the 
country should unite in support of the 
important activities possible for the 
Association. It is worthy of note that 
six states (New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Nebraska, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Oregon) and the District of Columbia 
report 100 per cent membership. 

An analysis of current membership 
by regional association areas is signifi- 
cant. This is presented in the following 
table: 


Regional area No. Members Per cent 
of jr. of Membership 
colls. Assn. 1941 1942 
Middle States ............ 71 60 88% 85% 
Northwest 26 21 84 81 
New England ........ 51 40 79 78 
Southern 188 129 63 69 
North Central... 232 64 66 
Western 61 38 58 62 


Three of the regional groups, unfor- 
tunately, have a lower percentage of 
membership than last year, while the 
other three have a higher percentage. 
In three of the regions, more than three- 
quarters of the junior colleges are mem- 
bers of the Association. 

Journal subscriptions. The subscrip- 
tion list for the Junior College Journal, 
one of the most important of the Asso- 
ciation’s activities, has shown a small 
loss during the year as indicated by the 
following comparable figures for Janu- 
ary 1941 and January 1942: 


1941 1942 Change 
Individual subscriptions 


to members 449 476 +6% 
Individual subscriptions 
to others 585 589 +1 


Group subscriptions to 

member institutions 

(from 76 institutions 

in 1941; from 67 

institutions in 1942)... 853 805 —6 
Complimentary and 

exchange copies .......... 48 53 +410 

1% 


Total 1935 1923 
Thus there is a slight loss of less than 
YZ of one per cent but there should have 
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been a distinct gain instead. An in- 
crease of 3 per cent in individual sub- 
scriptions, was more than offset by the 
unfortunate loss of 183 faculty group 
subscriptions in 19 institutions which 
have not renewed their groups this fall. 
Is the editorship of the Journal at fault, 
or what is the reason for this situation? 

Journal finance. The Journal is still 
not on a self-supporting basis—possibly 
it is too much to expect that it ever will 
be. In an effort to economize in costs 
this past year, the number of pages in 
some issues has been drastically cut, 
the page size has been reduced, and 
other economies effected. Unfortunately 
these savings have been offset in large 
part by increased costs of paper and of 
printing during the past few months. 
The situation has been too much like 
that of Alice in Through the Looking 
Glass—we must run like the devil to 
stay where we are! It is my own judg- 
ment that the Journal should not be cut 
much, if any, more. Its service ought to 
be so important to the junior colleges 
that further Association economies, if 
necessary, should be made in other 
directions or additional sources of in- 
come secured. An increase in subscrip- 
tions, particularly in the field of faculty 
groups, would help materially. 

Office staff. Two changes in office 
staff have occurred during the year. Miss 
Priscilla Winslow, who for two years was 
the efficient office secretary, resigned in 
September in order to accept employ- 
ment nearer her Boston home. Her place 
has been taken by Mrs. Winifred Long. 
Miss Marion Anello joined the staff in 
March as editorial assistant with special 
responsibility for publicity and other 
activities connected with the clearing 
house functions of the office which have 
been carried on for the Commission on 
Terminal Education. 

Public addresses. It is unfortunate 
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that the Association budget does not 
include a modest allowance for travel 
to permit the Executive Secretary to 
accept invitations to speak at certain 
important educational meetings. A con- 
siderable number of such invitations 
during the past year have had to be 
declined for this reason. He has been 
able, however, during the year, to speak 
before various groups in Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and 
Wisconsin when the necessary expense 
was met by outside sources. 

Other representation. The Executive 
Secretary during the past year has 
served as junior college representative 
on various committees and organiza- 
tions other than those connected with 
defense and war to be mentioned later. 
Among these are the Committee on Ac- 
creditation Procedures of the American 
Council on Education, two Conferences 
on Social Security Legislation, Com- 
mittee on Code of Ethics of the Educa- 
tional Press Association, and the Na- 
tional Committee on Coordination in 
Secondary Education. 

Terminal Education Study. During 
the early part of the year, the Executive 
Secretary completed his work as Di- 
rector of the Commission on Junior Col- 
lege Terminal Education resulting in 
the publication of the three important 
monographs on terminal education which 
have been widely distributed and which 
have received very favorable notice. 
The assistance of members of the Asso- 
ciation is needed, however, in making 
them even better known and more 
widely distributed. 

As part of the clearing house activities 
specially assigned to the Washington 
office, several publications have been 
prepared for the press and distributed, 
publicity in connection with the sum- 
mer workshops and other activities of 
the Commission has been carried on, and 
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considerable miscellaneous correspond- 
ence handled. The work of the office in 
connection with the supplementary 
studies of terminal education, supported 
by special contributions from 140 co- 
operating junior colleges, is covered in 
another report to be presented at the 
session this afternoon. 


Other publicatsons. In addition to the 
three volumes on terminal education, 
published in editions of 3,000 copies 
each, the Association has been respon- 
sible for the publication during the year 
of 15 pamphlets and leaflets of 4 to 64 
pages each, totaling 37,000 copies, which 
have been distributed widely, many of 
them without cost, in response to in- 
creasingly frequent requests for infor- 
mation concerning many phases of the 
junior college movement. A list of pub- 
lications available, listing 28 titles, has 
also been printed and widely distributed. 
As a result, numerous orders have been 
received for many of these publications. 
The following have been published or 
republished during 1941: 


The Literature of Junior College Terminal 
Education by Lois Engleman and Walter 
C. Eells. 336 pages. 3,000 copies. 

Present Status of Junior College Terminal 
Education by Walter C. Eells and others. 
350 pages. 3,000 copies. 

Why Junior College Terminal Education? 
by Walter C. Eells and others. 390 pages. 
3,000 copies. 

Aims of Terminal Education by Edward F. 
Mason. 64 pages. 1,000 copies. 

The Junior College Democratizes Education 
by Edward F. Mason. 8 pages. 2,000 cop- 
ies. 

Junior College Terminal Education As I 
See It by Paul A. Mertz, Ivol Spafford, 
and George A. Patterson. 16 pages. 1,000 
copies. 

Why I Am Enrolled in a Terminal Curricu- 
lum by ten junior college students. 16 
pages. 1,000 copies. 

A Report on Terminal Education in Junior 
Colleges by Rosco C. Ingalls and others. 
48 pages. 2,500 copies. 

Junior College a Education Work- 
shops by Leland L. Medsker. 16 pages. 
1,000 copies. 


Junior College Directory, 1941 by Walter C. 


Eells and Priscilla Winslow. 32 pages. 1,100 


copies. 

Why Junior College Education? Forty Points 
of View by Walter C. Eells. 20 pages. 
5,000 copies. 

Choice of @ Curriculum, Choice of a Career, 
The Next Step in the Educational Ladder, 
three radio scripts by faculty of Hazleton 
Undergraduate Center. 8, 9, 8 pages. 100 
copies each. 

Accreditation Requirements for Junior Col- 
leges by Walter C. Eells. 24” x 38”. 300 


copies. 

Behind the Counter They Go to College by 
ay F. Mason. (Second edition) 4 

ages. 5,000 copies. 

Shall I I Attend a o—— College? by Edward 
F. Mason. (Second edition) 16 pages. 10,- 
000 copies. 

What Does a Young Fellow Do Next? by 
Edward F. Mason. (Second edition) 4 

pages. 4,000 copies. 

List of Publications. 4 pages. 3,000 copies. 


Accounting manual. Work has been 
progressing steadily on the proposed ac- 
counting manual for junior colleges. An 
all-day meeting of the committee, at- 
tended by all seven members, was held 
in Chicago last March at which the 
general plan was laid out. Henry G. 
Badger, of the United States Office of 
Education, who has major responsibility 
for preparation of the manual, will re- 
port more fully concerning it this after- 
noon. It is expected that the manual will 
be published during 1942. 

Current affairs test. Much interest 
has been shown in the test of current 
affairs being sponsored by the Associa- 
tion and the editors of Time magazine. 
More than 100 junior colleges have or- 
dered over 20,000 copies of the test to 
be taken by students and faculty be- 
tween January 19 and February 19, 
with prizes of books to be given to the 
individual freshman, sophomore, and 
faculty member making the best scores 
in member institutions. Many of these 
institutions also used the fall edition of 
the tests, without the prize features, in 
October or November. In the present 
disturbed world conditions it becomes 
more than ever important that junior 
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college students should keep up to date 
on day-by-day developments. The use 
of this current affairs test is an excellent 
stimulus to such interest, both in the 
preparation for it and in subsequent 
discussions of its content. It is hoped 
that many more junior colleges will 
avail themselves of this inexpensive op- 
portunity next year. 


New committees. Much can and 
should be done for junior college de- 
velopment through the activities of the 
full-time Executive Secretary and his 
office staff. It would be a great mistake, 
however, if all such activity were con- 
centrated in the central office. It is 
highly important to have a variety of 
committees and commissions composed 
not only of administrators but also of 
faculty members in subject matter fields 
working on special problems of interest 
to themselves and of value to other in- 
dividuals and institutions. The centi- 
pede theory should characterize many of 
the Association’s activities—many legs 
but all coordinated through the central 
office in moving the body of junior col- 
leges forward toward a common goal. 
It is with satisfaction, therefore, that we 
mention the appointment this year of 
new committees in the fields of health 
education, psychology, education for 
family life, and preparation of instruc- 
tors, as well as the continued activities 
of other committees appointed previous 
to 1941. Unfortunately the sudden 
change in date of meeting has made it 
impossible for some of these committees 
to make the type of informative reports 
that several of them had been planning 
for the Los Angeles meeting, but most 
of them will be heard from, at least 
briefly, at this meeting today. 


Social security. Vital changes in social 
security legislation are under consider- 
ation by Congress. It is likely that both 
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public and private junior colleges will 
be brought under the provisions of the 
Social Security Act. The Executive 
Secretary has attended two conferences 
of representatives of educational organ- 
izations and the Social Security Board 
to consider the matter. At the request 
of the second conference, in May, he 
queried all junior college administrators 
concerning their attitude and desires. 
The results, published in summary form 
in the September Journal, show a strong 
preponderance of judgment favorable to 
extension of old age and survivor’s in- 
surance to cover nonprofessional as well 
as professional staff members in both 
publicly controlled and privately con- 
trolled junior colleges. Further confer- 
ences are planned as soon as proposed 
legislation reaches the appropriate 
stage. 


Insurance and annuities. Last year I 
reported the action of the American As- 
sociation of -University Professors in 
opening membership to faculty mem- 
bers in junior colleges which have re- 
gional accreditation or its equivalent; 
already a considerable number of 
instructors in different institutions have 
availed themselves of the privileges of 
affiliation with this great professional 
organization. This year I can report 
similar action on the part of the Teach- 
ers Insurance and Annuity Association 
of America, making it possible for staff 
members in similarly accredited junior 
colleges to secure the highly advanta- 
geous and economical insurance and an- 
nuity policies in this great Association, 
made possible by the generosity of 
Andrew Carnegie. Their executive com- 
mittee has adopted a resolution to “ex- 
tend eligibility for contracts of this As- 
sociation to staff members of those jun- 
ior colleges whose instructors are eligible 
for membership in the American Asso- 
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ciation of University Professors.’’* 
Many thousand senior college and uni- 
versity staff members have shared in the 
benefits of the policies of the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association in 
the past quarter of a century. More than 
40,000 insurance and annuity contracts 
protect policy holders in more than 900 
higher educational institutions. I feel 
it is highly significant that these bene- 
fits are now to be available to junior 
college staff members as well. This ac- 
tion is of course another recognition of 
the growing importance of the junior 
college movement in American educa- 
tion, but I am more interested in the 
fact that these marked opportunities for 
adequate provision for the future are to 
be available to junior college staffs, 
when such opportunities have not been 
open to them before. 


Defense and war. Such is a brief sum- 
mary of the more significant aspects of 
the nondefense phases of the year’s 
work. Of greater interest today, how- 
ever, to most of those gathered here is 
a review of the work in the field of de- 
fense and more recently actual war and 
a statement of possibilities in the diffi- 
cult months that are ahead before an- 
other annual meeting is held. 


Through membership on the National 
Committee on Education and Defense 
and in other ways, numerous contacts 
have been developed with army and 
navy officials, particularly in the fields 
of selective service and air corps; also 
with various educational agencies in 
cases in which cooperative action seemed 
to promise to be most effective. As- 
sistance was given to the army air corps 
in developing a list of junior colleges 
whose graduates would be eligible for 


*For statement of conditions for member- 
ship of junior college faculty members in the 
American Association of University Profes- 
oe. see Junior College Journal, October 1940, 


entrance to the corps. Arrangements 
have been made for the distribution of 
a variety of significant literature to 
junior colleges, whether members of 
the Association or not. 

The Association was represented by 
its president and five other delegates at 
a special Defense Conference in Wash- 
ington July 30 and 31. 

The Committee on Women in College 
and Defense (of the National Commit- 
tee on Education and Defense), Presi- 
dent Meta Glass, chairman, has asked 
the Association to recommend a junior 
college representative on this important 
committee. President Miller has asked 
Mrs. Margaret Durham Robey, Execu- 
tive Principal of Southern Seminary and 
Junior College, to serve. 

All lines of activity related to defense 
and war have of course been greatly 
accelerated since December 7. At the 
present time the Executive Secretary has 
distinct opportunities for service through 
membership in four important groups 
concerned with the formulation of vital 
policies relating to education and all-out 
war. These are the special Commission 
on Colleges and Defense, organized by 
Mayor La Guardia in November, and of 
which he is vice-chairman; the Sub- 
committee on Education of the Joint 
Army and Navy Committee on Welfare 
and Education; the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of the National Committee 
on Education and Defense; and the 
new Wartime Commission organized 10 
days ago by the United States Office of 
Education. These are strategic positions 
which give an opportunity for repre- 
sentation of junior college interests in 
many quarters where unfortunately the 
junior college has too often been over- 
looked or ignored. Many problems af- 
fecting education as a whole as well as 
junior colleges in particular will un- 
doubtedly develop in the next few 
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months. Many of them will be up for 
consideration in the two group meetings 
tomorrow afternoon and evening. It is 
unnecessary to state that I shall be glad 
to be of service in any way possible to 
the junior colleges of the country. Under 
present conditions, I shall doubtless feel 
it desirable to take the initiative in many 
matters but in others the initiative may 
best come from you. I shall welcome 
suggestions or requests from any mem- 
bers of the Association. Our first effort 
now must be to win the war. The place 
of the junior college, however, its oppor- 
tunities, its obligations, as well as its 
proper protection, are matters which 
must be considered in common with 


similar factors relating to other higher 
educational institutions—all of course as 
they are related directly to the all-out 
war efforts of the country. In conclusion 
I cannot do better than quote a very 
recent statement made by Dr. George F. 
Zook, president of the American Council 
on Education: 


The educational institutions are our greatest 
investment and our surest safeguard in war 
as well as in peace. To them the nation has 
turned for skilled workmen in war industries, 
for trained military personnel, for competent 
research leaders on war problems in libraries 
and scientific laboratories, and for the general 
education of our citizens as to the causes and 
background of this terrible war. The schools 
and colleges will not fail to perform their 
full duty. 


An address by ORVILLE S. POLAND, staff assistant in the 
Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C., 
followed the report by Dr. Eells. Since Mr. Poland spoke 
extemporaneously, he was unable to produce his address in 
manuscript form for publication here. We report only, there- 
fore, that he spoke on the “Place of the Junior College in 
Defense Savings” and that he stressed the duty of the junior 
college not only to encourage the sale of defense bonds and 
stamps, but also to educate students as to their meaning. 


— 
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Committee on National Defense 
BYRON S. HOLLINSHEAD* 


of the Committee 
and the Association met in a con- 
ference of government representatives 
in Washington, D. C., on July 30 and 
31. Those in attendance were Mabelle 
Blake of Bradford Junior College, 
Massachusetts, Dean A. G. Breidenstine 
of Hershey Junior College, Pennsyl- 
vania; President James C. Miller of 
Christian College, Missouri; President 
Richard P. Saunders of New London 
Junior College, Connecticut; Dean C. 
C. Colvert of Northeast Junior College, 
Louisiana; and President T. H. Wilson 
of the Junior College of the University 
of Baltimore, Maryland. The discus- 
sions and findings of this conference 
have been published in an American 
Council on Education brochure entitled 
“Higher Education Cooperates in Na- 
tional Defense.”’ 


Your Committee has also been in con- 
stant touch with the United States Office 
of Education, and has been informed 
by that office that the junior colleges 
were Carrying out their part of the de- 
fense program effectively; also, that the 
Office of Education would keep in touch 
with the Committee and with junior 
colleges directly if any special problems 
arose. 


On December 3, 1941, word was sent 
out concerning the Commission on Col- 
leges and Civilian Defense. On this 
Commission the Association has been 


*President, Scranton-Keystone Junior Col- 
ege, Pennsylvania, chairman; other mem- 
bers: C. C. Colvert, Northeast Junior College, 
Louisiana; William H. Conley, Wright Junior 
College, Illinois; Nicholas Ricciardi, San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College, California: 
and Walter C. Eells, Washington, D. C. 


represented by our executive secretary, 
Dr. Eells. The Commission has made 
three specific recommendations for all 
colleges and universities. Your Com- 
mittee recommends the adoption of these 
three suggestions by the membership of 
this Association. The suggestions are: 

1. To survey the physical plant to determine 
essential changes in location and facilities for 
fire apparatus, potentially safe areas, and 


means of protection of personnel against in- 
cendiary and explosive bombs. 


2. To organize students and faculty either 
into a separate protection unit in those in- 
stitutions which are fairly isolated and self- 
contained or as an integral part of the larger 
protection units in institutions which are an in- 
tegral part of the physical community. In 
every institution close cooperation is essential 
with all protective agencies of the community. 
(For type organizations. see Bulletin 1-4; 
List of Publications, Office of Civilian De- 
fense, Washington, D. C.) 

3. To initiate immediately short courses 
available to faculty and students, such courses 
to include Civilian Defense Training, Fire 
Prevention for Air Raid Wardens, Fire Aux- 
iliary Units, Emergency Medical Service for 
Civilian J’rotection, and Volunteer Nurses 
Aide. (Sec list of training guides and hand- 
books, Office of Civilian Defense.) 


While junior colleges vary enormously 
in size, types of student body, and abil- 
ities to further the defense effort, your 
Committee recommends that all insti- 
tutions immediately organize a student- 
faculty committee to consider a possible 
program for defense in its own area. The 
three suggestions given by the Commis- 
sion indicate in broad scope what these 
committees should consider. 


The present Committee on National 
Defense recommends that it be dis- 
charged and that its functions be taken 
over by the Executive Committee of the 
Association. 
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Committee on Aviation 
GEORGE L ALTENBURG* 


VENTS of the last few weeks have 
shown the wisdom of the civilian 
flight program started by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration in the fall of 
1939. What was at first purely a civil 
project, with the training of 40,000 
pilots as its goal, became in 1940 a 
preparedness and defense project and 
recently a war project. Next semester 
all trainees must pass a regular air corps 
physical examination and pledge them- 
selves to continue in aviation by going 
into the army or navy air forces or 
becoming flight instructors. 

By February 1, 1942, after two and 
one-half years of operation, approxi- 
mately 70,000 pilots will have been 
licensed under the Civil Pilot Training 
program, and this I believe, is an accom- 
plishment in the mass production of 
pilots without parallel in the history of 
aviation. The junior colleges can feel 
proud of the part they have taken in 
this program because, of the 700 or more 
college centers giving the training, more 
than 150 are junior colleges. From a 
purely military standpoint, the Civil 
Pilot Training program has without 
doubt more than justified itself. As far 
back as last June, official records showed 
that 22 per cent of all flying cadets enter- 
ing the army and 27 per cent of those 
entering the navy were Civil Pilot Train- 
ing graduates. Records also show that 
of those who enter the army and navy 
flight schools without previous flight 


*Dean, Highland Park Junior College, 
Michigan, chairman; other members: Luther 
I. Bonney, Portland Junior College, Maine; 
Joseph A. Strelzoff, Scranton-Keystone Jun- 
ior College, Pennsylvania; Louis C. LaMotte, 
Presbyterian Junior College, North Carolina ; 
Clyde C. Colvert, Northeast Junior College, 
Louisiana; Eugene B. Chaffee, Boise Junior 
College, Idaho; and Dwight C. Baker, Mo- 
desto Junior College, California. 
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training, more than 50 per cent are 
“washed out,” while of those who have 
had the Civil Pilot Training course, only 
a small percentage are eliminated. Much 
valuable time and material are thus 
saved. 

Including the current program which 
ends January 30, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration has had six continuous 
programs, and by this time the schools 
participating have had the experience 
and are in a position to be of real service 
to the government in giving the funda- 
mental ground work of aviation. Junior 
colleges should now offer this work as a 
regular part of their curriculums and 
give basic training in meteorology, navi- 
gation, air regulations, and service of 
aircraft to the thousands of young men 
who will later enter our armed services. 

Lack of time prevents me from telling 
you just how many junior colleges have 
introduced aeronautical courses into 
their curriculums since the Civil Pilot 
Training was started. There are many, 
however, and the number is increasing 
rapidly. Transfer of credit to a senior 
college has been an important factor 
and at present many colleges and uni- 
versities are giving this work degree 
credit. I believe we should develop these 
courses regardless of whether or not 
senior colleges accredit them. From the 
standpoint of terminal education, all 
aeronautical courses are ideal. 


Aside from the military value of avi- 
ation, I wonder if we fully realize the 
part it will play in civil life after the 
madness of this war is over? Comparing 
it with the automobile industry, it is 
probably just now in its “model T” 
stage of development. Already more 
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men are employed and more money is 
invested than in the total automotive 
industry of the country. Even without 
the stimulus of the war, the industry 
was undergoing a boom, which has been 
stepped up greatly of course by the war. 
Recently, when Henry Ford was asked 
what he intends to do with his gigantic 
airplane factory after the war, he re- 
plied: “Make planes for everybody.” 
Several other manufacturers have the 
same plan and without doubt the avia- 
tion industry will be a tremendous factor 
in relieving postwar economic troubles. 


Just how does the aviation industry 
challenge junior colleges? It does so in 
several ways. First, the minimum age 
limit of licensed pilots is 18 and this age 
is at the junior college level. Flying a 
plane successfully requires a basic knowl- 
edge of meteorology, navigation, and 
mechanics, and these subjects can be 
taught easily in most junior colleges 
with the addition of very little equip- 
ment. If we do not prepare now to give 
this training in junior colleges, it will 
be given largely in private commercial 
schools, the same as was automotive 
training 30 years ago. The preparation 
of pilots is only one of the urgent needs 
of the aviation industry. For every man 
in the air, several are needed on the 
ground and the ground men need train- 
ing in mechanics that can well be done 
by junior colleges. The aviation com- 
mittee of this Association is unanimous 
in urging the immediate establishment 
of such courses. The following state- 
ments are from the six other members 
of the committee: 

Portland Junior College, Maine, DEAN 
Bonney—“This type of training may well be 
included among junior college services.” 

Modesto Junior College, California, Prest- 
DENT BAKER—“In California there is, at pres- 
ent, still a great need for aviation mechanics 
and for airplane construction mechanics.” 


Northeast Junior College, Louisiana, DEAN 
CoLverT—“I believe that the program most 
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urgent for junior colleges right now is that 
of aviation mechanics.” 

Scranton-Keystone Junior College, Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. STRELZoOFF—“I am heartily in 
accord with you concerning a curriculum for 
aviation mechanics.” 

Boise Junior College, Idaho, PRESIDENT 
CHAFFEE—“I believe it is entirely desirable 
that junior colleges offer courses in aviation 
mechanics.” 

Presbyterian Junior College for Men, North 
Carolina, Present LA Motre—“I believe 
the government would do well to make 
available courses in aviation mechanics in 
junior colleges.” 

The Federal government should sub- 
sidize mechanics instruction as well as 
flight instruction, and there is now be- 
fore the Congressional Appropriations 
Committee the McCarran-Randolph 
Amendment to the Civil Pilot Training 
Bill which would make possible the 
addition of mechanics instruction to our 
present Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion programs. I believe our association 
should go on record as favoring the 
adoption of this amendment. It is the 
consensus of military leaders that the 
war we are now in must be won largely 
by air power. How best may the junior 
colleges go about the task of making 
America both air-conscious and “air- 
conditioned”? Robert Hinckley, assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce, believes 
that we should start very early in school 
and promote model plane building in the 
elementary school, glider building and 
flying in the high school, and power 
plane flying in college. Germany used 
essentially this plan for her great de- 
velopment of aeronautics. Mr. Hinckley 
says that in 1938, the year this country 
started to develop civil aviation, Ger- 
many had more than a million primary 
school boys building model planes, and 
more than a hundred thousand in glider 
and soaring camps, and 65,000 in train- 
ing as pilots and mechanics. These 
figures show the huge task ahead of us 
in making America the leading air power 
of the world. 
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The aviation committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges, be- 
lieving that the junior colleges of this 
country are in a very strategic posi- 
tion for the promotion of aeronautical 
education, wish to make the following 
recommendations: 


1. Encourage and sponsor the formation 
of model plane clubs in elementary schools. 
Contact the luncheon clubs and have them 
conduct contests. At least one of these clubs, 
the National Exchange Club, has as one of 
its objectives, “encouragement to aviation.” 

2. Through glider clubs, promote the build- 
ing and flying of gliders by high school stu- 
dents. The popularity of gliding is growing 
by leaps and bounds, and this fine form of 
recreation gives an ideal background for 
power plane flying. 

3. Organizing flight clubs with Civil Pilot 
Training graduates as members and_ using 
them in helping to promote model-plane and 
glider clubs. 

4. Make the ground school courses of the 
Civil Pilot Training and all other aviation 
courses a part of the regular curriculum. 

5. Give college credit for aviation courses. 
The average for the present Civil Pilot 
Training ground course seems to be four 
semester hours. 

6. Offer courses in aviation mechanics as 
soon aS equipment and instructors can be 
secured. 

7. Urge the adoption of the McCarran-Ran- 
dolph amendment to the Civil Pilot Training 
Bill. 
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8. Again recommend that the minimum age 
for Civil Pilot Training trainees be put back 
to 18 years where it was in 1939. In this 
emergency the one year of required college 
work should also be waived. 

After two and one-half years of suc- 
cessful experience in the giving of ground 
school work, the colleges which have 
participated in the program should be 
in a position where they can give great 
service to our country in this crisis. Why 
could not these institutions do all of the 
elementary ground work now required 
by the army and navy? Much dupli- 
cation of effort might thus be prevented 
and the program of pilot preparation 
stepped up. 


For the aid of teachers of aviation, 
I wish to mention the following phamph- 
lets which may prove helpful: 


Air Transportation Industry, Youth Oppor- 
tunity Series, No. I, N. Y¥Y. A. for Michigan, 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Training and Employment Opportunities 
in Aviation, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
C. A. A., Washington, D. C. 

Teachers Manual of Aviation Aids (comes 
with a kit of materials), United Air Lines, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Mechanics School Rating, Manual No. 53, 
C. A. A., Washington, D. C. 
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The Junior Colleges and National Defense 
JOHN N. ANDREWS 


HE most extensive and devastating 

war in history began a new and 
fiercer chapter on December 7, 1941. As 
a result of the terrific and treacherous 
attack by Japan at Pearl Harbor, the 
United States formally declared war on 
Japan December 8th and a few days 
later followed with a declaration of war 
against Germany. Many other nations 
speedily declared war on Japan and 
Germany in the swift-moving “War of 
the Continents.” By the end of the year, 
1941, some thirty-four countries or do- 
minions were at war, with only a handful 
of neutrals still clinging to a precarious 
nonbelligerency. As a result of the 
critical developments, some groups that 
had differed with the Administration’s 
economic and political views rapidly 
swung into line and a great unity of 
purpose was manifest by business 
leaders, representing every type of in- 
dustry, as well as by political and other 
groups from all sections of the country. 
Now, for the first time in our peace- 
time history, the people of the United 
States are committed to a vast program 
of national defense. We are rapidly 
building a strong navy, our air force is 
increasing at a very fast rate, and our 
army is expanding with tremendous 
rapidity. 

In delivering the budget message for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, 
President Roosevelt made the following 
statement: 

The message which I transmit herewith 
is a reflection of a world at war. Carrying 
out the mandate of the people, the Govern- 


ment has embarked on a program for the 
total defense of our democracy. Total de- 
*Colonel, U. S. Army, Reemployment Divi- 


sion, National Selective Service System, 
Washington, D. C 
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fense means more than weapons. It means 
an industrial capacity stepped up to produce 
all the material for defense with the greatest 
possible speed. It means people of health and 
stamina, conscious of their democratic rights 
and responsibilities. It means an economic 
and social system functioning smoothly and 
geared to high-speed performance. The de- 
fense budget, therefore, must go beyond the 
needs of the Army and Navy... . 


We are living in a critical civilization. 
The colleges and universities of the coun- 
try, as well as all other institutions, will 
be vitally affected by the war. Already 
we are told that production for certain 
civilian needs must be curtailed. Ration- 
ing of certain metals needed for muni- 
tions and other defense purposes is 
already under way. Automobile manu- 
facturing concerns have been told they 
must restrict drastically the production 
of passenger-automobiles and give an 
increased amount of their plant facilities 
to defense products, a ban on the retail 
sale of automobiles and light and heavy 
trucks has just been announced by the 
Office of Production Management. Much 
is heard about priorities in various in- 
dustries. It has been necessary to estab- 
lish price-fixing policies covering many 
commodities. Automobile tires have 
been rationed, and cannot be had except 
for certain specified uses relating to de- 
fense and national welfare. Yet, no 
serious complaints are heard, and people 
generally have come to realize that we 
have a great task ahead. | 

Because of the war, it will be neces- 
sary for colleges to make adjustments 
in their programs, their budgets, and 
even in their student and faculty per- 
sonnel. However, it will not be easy 
for colleges to adjust themselves to a 
wartime economy any more than it will 
be easy for individuals to make the 
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necessary changes. One of the problems 
which will especially affect the four-year 
colleges and the graduate schools will 
be the drawing of manpower from them 
for the armed forces. The drop in en- 
rollment in many of the colleges has 
already been noticeable, and, with the 
lowering of the age to 20 for Selective 
Service, additional students will be called 
after the new registration. In the case 
of the junior colleges, the loss, due to 
men joining the armed forces, will not 
be so great. However, some of these 
colleges have lost certain of their young 
women, as well as young men, to enter 
the defense industries and to accept 
other work opportunities which have 
become more prominent in practically 
all sections of the country. 

The selection and training of adequate 
personnel for the armed forces of the 
country will raise many and difficult 
problems in every branch of our national 
life. The original Selective Service Act 
of 1940 required the registration of all 
males between the ages of 21 and 35. 
An Amendment to the Act passed in 
December 1941, permits all males be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 64, inclusive, 
to be registered, and those between the 
ages of 20 and 44, inclusive, are liable 
for military service. Those men who 
are in the junior colleges this year will 
be reaching the age for military service 
within the next one, two, or three years. 

It does not appear that the admin- 
istrators and faculties of the colleges are 
seeking special privileges for the selected 
group of young men who are in college. 
They do not want the college campus 
to be a place of refuge for anyone who 
would shirk duty or avoid responsibility. 
They believe that the welfare of the 
country now and in the future will be 
served best if the regular processes of 
higher education are allowed to continue 
with as little interruption as possible 


until such time as young men are ur- 
gently needed for the armed forces. Ed- 
ucators are aware that many who leave 
the campus for the army or navy will 
not return to college. Those who do 
return to continue their studies will 
bring a background of experience with 
them that will call for new adjustments 
in college courses. College life may 
seem dull and uninteresting to the young 
men who have been in service. Curricula 
will have to be changed to meet the new 
conditions. Courses will have to be 
speeded up, and opportunity will have 
to be provided for many short or ter- 
minal courses. Such demands were made 
on the colleges during, and immediately 
following the first World War, and it 
is reasonable to assume that changes of 
similar type will take place during and 
at the end of the present conflict. 


W. A. Macdonald, writing in the 
New York Times, December 21, 1941, 
gave some indication of the changes that 
may be expected in education: 

In these days it can no more be education 
as usual than it can be business as usual. The 
colleges are speeding up their programs, plan- 
ning to use summer schools, as well as winter 
months. The ages for military service are 
becoming more and more inclusive; colleges 
and universities are losing their faculties as 
well as their students; scores of them have 
lent scientists and other specialists to the 
government; and they will make additional 
faculty members available as the war prep- 
arations increase. 

But education at all levels must go on. 
Educators know the need now, and they 
realize that the need will be even greater 
in the reconstruction days that will fol- 
low the war. President Roosevelt em- 
phasized this in an address in Aug” 
1941, when he said: 


We must have well educated and intelli- 
gent citizens who have sound judgment in 
dealing with the difficult problems of today. 
We must also have scientists, engineers, econ- 
omists and other people with specialized 
knowledge, to plan and to build for national 
defense as well as for social and economic 
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progress. Young people should be advised 
that it is their patriotic duty to continue the 
normal course of their education, unless and 
until they are called, so that they will be 
well prepared for greatest usefulness to their 
country. They will be promptly notified if 
they are needed for other patriotic services. 

Notwithstanding the war, Great Brit- 
ain has not only kept its schools going, 
but has instituted many important re- 
forms. Canada has maintained a broad 
program of education, with special em- 
phasis on adult education and noncredit 
courses. Reports from China indicate 
that higher education has been greatly 
extended during the war, and that the 
number of students attending univer- 
sities has increased from 20,000 to 50,- 
000. So, war or no war, schools and 
colleges are important. And in the post- 
war period, they may be more important 
than they have been since the world 
began. 


Guidance Important 


But this does not mean that college 
education will or should continue in the 
same track as in the past. Far-reaching 
changes are already under way in most 
of the junior and senior colleges. A 
reorganization of personnel and guidance 
services in the colleges rapidly is taking 
place, in order to guide students more 
effectively in adjusting themselves to 
the various problems engendered by the 
war. Unless satisfactory guidance work 
is done, students will feel ill at ease in 
their college work when so many more 
grave issues are at stake. They will be 
puzzled by varying conceptions of their 
duties, and by doubts of their usefulness 
and uncertainty of the future. They will 
have to study under trying conditions, 
and to bear in their own lives discomfort 
and danger to themselves, and perhaps 
tragedy in their families. Under these 
trying conditions, guidance programs, 
particularly in the junior colleges, take 
on increased significance. 
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To help students adjust themselves to 
these conditions, specialists in this field 
recommend that friendly and. under- 
standing counseling programs in the 
colleges be instituted. If possible, such 
programs are of greater importance in 
the freshman year than at any other 
period. Freshman and sophomore orien- 
tation, curricula selection, vocational 
guidance, improvement in health, per- 
sonality development, speech instruc- 
tion, inculcation of professional atti- 
tudes, and other needed qualities should 
be emphasized. 


Curriculum Changes 

As a result of the war, there will be 
many and far-reaching changes which 
are certain to occur in college curricula. 
These changes will be reflected in the 
length of the college course, as well as 
in the courses being offered. Several 
colleges have already announced plans 
for shortening the school year. Even 
some of the four-year colleges will com- 
plete the present school year early in 
May in order to permit certain men to 
complete the year’s work before enter- 
ing the armed forces. In many cases 
the examination periods, customarily 
running for two weeks, will be shortened 
to one week. It has already been an- 
nounced that the Easter vacations will 
be eliminated in many institutions. In 
a similar way, many of the colleges have 
indicated their plans to reduce extra- 
curricula activities and curtail social 
events on the campus. Some of the most 
extensive changes in college curricula 
have been along the line of introducing 
additional engineering courses, organ- 
izing new courses in health and dietetics, 
expanding industrial-arts programs, and 
introducing new courses in electricity, 
auto mechanics, welding, and other 
similar changes. Many colleges have 
announced plans for longer summer 
terms, and some institutions are formu- 
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lating plans whereby a four-year course 
may be completed in three calendar 
years or less. 


Opportunities for Women 


During the war, there will be many 
new work opportunities for women. The 
junior colleges and the senior colleges 
will have to take notice of this expanding 
opportunity for women and make some 
provision for their training while they 
are still in college. At the same time 
they are providing the defense training, 
they will have to recognize that defense 
industries are, in a measure at least, 
competing with them. Miss Mary Ander- 
son, Director of the Women’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor, announced 
through a monograph of November 1941, 
that there were a large number of oppor- 
tunities developing for women in the 
manufacture of instruments of all kinds. 
She especially stressed the demand for 
women workers in the manufacture of 
aircraft, optical, fire-control, surgical, 
and dental instruments. 


The manufacture of aircraft, fire- 
control, and surgical and dental instru- 
ments is important in defense produc- 
tion. Manufacturers of these instru- 
ments have expanded their plants and 
organizations; new plants have been 
opened and contracts and subcontracts 
have been awarded to plants whose 
machinery and organization are of a 
kind adaptable to small metal and in- 
strument manufacture. Most of these 
instruments are essentially small, light 
in weight, made up of many intricate 
parts and assemblies so that direct labor 
employed is a primary factor in pro- 
duction cost. The light work, the many 
small parts, and the painstaking require- 
ments of certain operations make instru- 
ment manufacture a field especially 
adaptable to the employment of women. 
In this report, Miss Anderson merely 


indicates that this type of work oppor- 
tunities for women may increase, and 
she says, “It shows the feasibility of 
extending the employment of women on 
the various processes.” 

In a recent letter addressed to the 
House Military Affairs Committee, Mr. 
Stimson, Secretary of War, endorsed a 
Bill which would provide for women’s 
auxiliary corps which would take over 
many rear-line duties now performed by 
soldiers. In making the recommendation, 
Mr. Stimson wrote as follows: 

At the present time there is no shortage 
of manpower in this country; nevertheless, 
there are a great many types of duty in the 
Corps Area, Service Commands, and in the 
Aircraft Warning Service for which women 
are better fitted than men, and the employ- 
ment of women on such duty would increase 


efficiency and release men for more intensive 
work on combat service. 


The Secretary of War said that the 
size of the auxiliary would depend on 
military requirements and could not be 
determined at present. According to the 
press, he estimated the cost of such 
forces at $3,000,000 for 1942. Mr. Stim- 
son said that the auxiliary would not 
displace or conflict with activities now 
under the supervision of the Office of 
Civilian Defense. According to Mr. 
Stimson, such a plan would mean that 
“one or more companies would be sta- 
tioned at each large Army post or camp, 
and its personnel would have such as- 
signments as clerks, machine operators, 
cooks and bakers, stewardesses, tele- 
phone and telegraph operators, phar- 
macists, dietitians, hygienists, hospital 
and laboratory technicians, hostesses, 
librarians, theater employees, welfare 
workers, post exchange employees, and 
laundry workers.” Although his recom- 
mendation did not refer directly to 
women in the colleges, it does suggest 
many broad opportunities in the future, 
and some of the possible fields which 
might well be emphasized by the junior 
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and senior colleges as they seek to inte- 
grate their curricula with the present 
defense activities. If adequate personnel 
is to be made available in many new 
fields that are certain to develop in con- 
nection with the wide range of defense 
activities, the colleges and universities 
will have to assist in such training. 

If the junior colleges are anxious to 
know how they may rework their cur- 
ricula in order to make them conform 
to some of the new demands that are 
likely to be made on their students and 
graduates, they must adapt their pro- 
grams to the new demands that are being 
made by industry, business and govern- 
ment. But do not misunderstand me. 
Not all colleges should undertake work 
of the same type. Eastern states have 
most of the instrument plants, with a 
few in the Midwest but practically none 
in the South and West. These plants are 
concentrated especially in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and 
Minnesota. As educators, you are, of 
course, alert to the needs and possibili- 
ties in your own sections of the country, 
and you will make adaptations as the 
conditions require. 


At considerable length, I have given 
you the statement about women workers 
in a specialized type of industry. Some 
of you may say that only a few women 
will be interested in work of this kind. 
You may be basing your judgment on 
the general conception of women’s work- 
opportunities and some of their interests 
of the past. Who can tell today, what 
kind of work women will be called upon 
to do two or five years hence? The 
personnel director of one of the large 
aircraft corporations reported a short 
time ago that his company would like 
to employ 300 men per day between 
that time and next April. He wanted 
about 25,000 workers. At that time he 
was sadly relating the fact that he was 


receiving only about 500 applications 
per week—yet he wanted to employ 300 
men per day. The same personnel man- 
ager has said that with the broadening 
of the age limits for military service, 
he is sure his company cannot secure 
the men needed for the work that must 
be done. A few days ago he stated that 
he would like to employ, almost im- 
mediately, from 7,000 to 8,000 women 
to work in his plant. Other plants are 
already calling for similarly large num- 
bers of women workers. Some may say 
that college-trained women will not be 
interested in this work. The record of 
the past, however, does not support such 
an argument. During the first World 
War, college-trained women entered 
practically all kinds of employment, and 
the group now in the colleges are wait- 
ing patiently for such opportunities. 
College-trained women in England are 
doing all kinds of manual work, as well 
as making significant contributions in 
all other phases of national defense. 


A few days ago, I was talking with a 
group of girls who were visiting with 
my daughter, now a senior in college. 
These young people are ready, as they 
expressed it, to undertake any kind of 
defense work. Just after the recent 
Pearl Harbor tragedy, several of them 
wanted to withdraw and go into national 
defense work at once. The unfortunate 
thing, from the standpoint of their 
present ability to make a material con- 
tribution, is the fact that they are 
largely untrained for any kind of de- 
fense activities. Two or three of the 
girls are about to complete courses in 
home economics, dietetics, and similar 
courses, but most of them will require 
further training before they can be used 
for important defense work. 

I mention this case not to condemn 
the course of training which they started 
four years ago, but to suggest to you 
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administrators the possible adaptations 
that must be made in your curricula if 
your institutions are to render signifi- 
cant services at this critical period. Nor 
would I want you to delete your basic 
work in English, the social sciences, the 
arts, sciences, mathematics, or the lan- 
guages. Many of these subjects will be 
valuable as training for the future lead- 
ers in research, for helping solve the 
postwar problems, for work in science 
and medicine, in revitalizing the work 
in diplomacy, in maintaining our interest 
in beauty and culture. However, (and 
I am now referring to the men’s colleges 
as well as the women’s colleges or the 
coeducational institutions), some of the 
programs in which educators have been 
especially interested may have to be 
changed during the war period. This 
may mean a complete transformation 
in the type of curricula some institutions 
may have to provide in the future. 


Service to Community 


My knowledge of the junior colleges 
suggests that these institutions are es- 
sentially local in nature. Despite this 
statement, I am quite aware that many 
of these colleges draw their students 
from the nation at large. Some of your 
institutions with which I am familiar 
have practically every state represented 
and several foreign countries in your 
student body. If the majority of your 
more than 625 junior colleges, with a 
student body of over 250,000 are mainly 
local in nature, then it seems to me that 
you will have to adapt your program to 
the situation and conditions which pre- 
dominate in your area. It is quite na- 
tural that a college located in an agri- 
cultural community should offer a pro- 
gram somewhat different from that of- 
fered by a similar college in an industrial 
community. The needs of the students 
have been different in the past, and the 


same will be true during and following 
the present emergency. However, a new 
industry may move into your community 
that will give rise to a list of new skills 
that will be required of its graduates, 
or of those who have been enrolled for 
one or more terms. If you are an ad- 
ministrative officer or faculty member 
in such an institution, you can make 
the necessary transition with much 
greater ease than in a larger city. 

I do not know to what extent the 
graduates of your institutions continue 
their education after graduation from 
the two-year college course. Certain 
articles, which I have read, suggest that 
the junior college function is largely 
terminal, and that the great majority 
of your students in the past have not 
pursued courses after completing the 
two years of work. If this is the case, the 
least you can do is to prepare your young 
men and young women for effective lives 
in their own communities, and also give 
them a training which will help them 
make adjustments in the world as they 
face it. If they are to be well prepared 
for effective living, their course of study 
in the future will have to be vocational 
as well as cultural in nature. If students 
are to be prepared for life, they must be 
prepared for jobs. A large number of 
your colleges have already developed 
very practical programs for your stu- 


dents and many others are seriously 


considering significant changes. 

Time is too limited to catalogue all 
the colleges that seem to be making an 
especial effort to prepare young people 
for the important “task” of successful 
living; hence I refrain from mentioning 
any college by name. I am of the opin- 
ion that all of your institutions are now 
facing these problems realistically. In 
the days that are immediately ahead, 
more and more of the colleges should 
give much attention to the adaptation 
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of their curricula to the modern day 
problems, not the least of which is the 
preparation of their students for active 
participation in the defense effort. 

In one of the larger cities a certain 
junior college is located. According to 
a recent survey, about 36 per cent of the 
working population of that city is en- 
gaged in mechanical and industrial pur- 
suits; over 18 per cent is employed in 
clerical occupations (especially insur- 
ance); something like 5 per cent is in 
the professions; and less than 1 per cent 
is in agriculture. The report indicates 
that the junior college in that city has 
succeeded in developing a program to 
meet the needs of the young people who 
are graduating from it, and the report 
further shows that this year the enroll- 
ment has exceeded 1,000. In a reor- 
ganization of this college about four 
years ago, three separate schools were 
created. Schools of engineering, busi- 
ness, and arts and sciences were estab- 
lished. Both day and evening courses 
were offered, and it is reasonable, I 
think, to assume that this institution is 
playing a significant role in the com- 
munity in which it is located. 

In planning the new curriculum for 
that institution, the reports indicate that 
the demand for training in technical and 
mechanical skills was met by organizing 
classroom work in tool designing, me- 
chanical engineering, drafting, electri- 
city, architecture, and radio. The needs 
of the insurance and banking industries 
were supplied by offering courses in 
actuarial science, accounting and busi- 
ness administration. A foundation of 
representative arts and science courses 
was laid, particularly for the freshman 
year. This roughly completed a general 
structure or framework upon which to 
build. New courses are planned to be 
offered from year to year as the indus- 
tries change and as the additional de- 


mands for new skills are made of its 
graduates and former students. 

The illustration of the ways in which 
this junior college has faced and met 
some of its problems may offer a new 
field of opportunity for some of you 
college administrators. Many of you 
have explored new fields of activity for 
your own institutions. Even greater 
challenges are likely to come to many 
of you in the days that are ahead. This 
new adaptation of your program may be 
especially difficult for those of you whose 
colleges are located in rural areas or 
small towns, where there are few indus- 
tries. However, there are plenty of il- 
lustrations to support the thesis that a 
junior college or even a four-year insti- 
tution, does not have to be located in a 
large or industrial city in order to 
make its program significant both lo- 
cally and nationally. 


Junior Colleges Alert 


The administrators of the junior col- 
leges are to be congratulated for having 
found so many new ways in which their 
schools can make important contribu- 
tions to national defense in this emer- 
gency. And so with the war now upon 
us, we find the junior colleges through- 
out the country, alert and sensitive to 
the nation’s needs, serving youth, in- 
dustry, and the defense of the country 
with unhysterical, constructive think- 
ing and doing. Junior college adminis- 
trators, as a group at least, have been 
quick to see their function in the na- 
tional emergency and also quick to rea- 
lize it would be easy to “lose their 
heads.” Many of you have made sur- 
veys of student wants and desires, of 
community needs, and of industrial de- 
mands before introducing new courses 
or training programs. Several of your 
colleges are stressing preparation for 
peace as well as for war. One such col- 
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lege recently issued a statement as fol- 
lows: “The normal function of this 
college must be maintained as we build 
for security in the future after the 
present emergency is ended.” 


Another wise junior college admin- 
istrator has indicated that he expects to 
learn a great deal from short defense 
training that later on will be “extremely 
important in the field of terminal edu- 
cation.” Another administrator looks 
beyond the emergency to “helping stu- 
dents find their places in society after 
their services in national defense activ- 
ities have ended.” Many colleges are 
stressing economics, governmental prob- 
lems, international relations, housing, 
health, and similar problems. Some are 
also stressing consumer problems and 
family relations. Some institutions are 
offering instructions dealing with first 
aid, military problems, and other as- 
pects of national defense. Many new 
fields are yet to be opened to colleges. 


Training for Peace 


Here is a great challenge to the col- 
lege administration group of which you 
are a very significant part. When the 
present World War is over and peace 
returns what shall be done with our men 
returned from the armed forces and 
those who have been in defense indus- 
tries? This is one of the most important 
questions that will face the world. In 
order to solve it satisfactorily, extensive 
planning and preparation must be done 
before the present war ends. 

Statesmen and all others concerned 
with the general well-being of our popu- 
lation cannot shut their eyes to the fact 
that a period of industrial stagnation or 
transformation will occur when nations 
are at peace once more and their energies 
will have to be redirected. Such a con- 
dition is inevitable. This, however, does 
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not mean that there must be another 
world depression. Based upon expe- 
rience in the past, a great many individ- 
uals have feared that such a depression 
will come to us again. By carefully plan- 
ning now for the re-direction and trans- 
formation of our industrial efforts, it is 
believed that a depression can be 
avoided. 


The problem is complicated by the 
fact that in addition to the cessation 
of many industries due to the war which 
has resulted in new adjustments of labor, 
the enormous business of manufacturing 
war supplies will decline. Also, the 
wheels of many industries related to war 
supplies will revolve no more or at least 
will be materially slowed down. Conse- 
quently, large numbers of well-paid 
workers now regularly employed will be 
thrown on the labor market or may be 
idle until a retooling for civilian industry 
can be made, and to these economic and 
industrial conditions there will be added 
the return of perhaps millions of men 
from the armed forces. At the call of 
their country, these men left the school 
and university, the desk, factory and 
field, and every walk of professional life. 
The returned men will have justly 
earned a large place in the hearts of their 
fellow citizens. For them proper pro- 
vision should be made in the way of 
employment and adjustments in com- 
munity life. They will want jobs and 
not a dole. By proper planning now, 
America is big enough and strong enough 
to meet these challenges. This task will 
require the strongest and most resource- 
ful brains of the country. What atti- 
tude should college administrators take 
toward the immediate task ahead? What 
advice should they give to their students 
in these critical days? These and many 
other problems are uppermost in your 
minds as you attend this Conference. 
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Stay in College 


It would be my firm advice to young 
people now enrolled in the colleges and 
universities, to continue their education 
until selected for some phase of defense 
work, or for service with the armed 
forces. This applies to young women as 
well as to young men. Why do I make 
this suggestion, while at the same time 
I realize the urgent need of workers in 
the defense industries and know some- 
thing of the needs of the military and 
naval departments of our government? 
My advice is based upon my exper- 
ience more than 24 years ago, on my ob- 
servations since that time, and especially 
through studying the present situation. 
As presidents and deans you not only 
have an opportunity to help young 
people think through these important 
problems, but you also have the obliga- 
tion to plan a program that will chal- 
lenge their interest, maintain their mor- 
ale, and prepare them for the more im- 
portant days that are ahead. That 
means an obligation to help them weigh 
the problems of education now in re- 
lation to their desire to render service to 
the country which they love and want 
to serve; the government to which they 
are indebted and to the ideals for which 
it stands. 

Recognizing that these are critical 
days and that the principles upon which 
this government has been founded have 
been seriously ignored and _ betrayed, 
their first thought is to leave the college 
campus and go out heroically to defend 
Democracy and all that is implied in 
that word. Being more mature and 
many of you having participated actively 
in the First World War, you will need 
to counsel them that there will be per- 
haps even greater need for their services 
in the future. You will need to remind 
them that from all present indications, 
this will be a long war; that there is no 


shortage of men available now for the 
armed forces; that well-trained men are 
going to be badly needed in the days 
ahead for officers, noncommissioned of- 
ficers, and leaders in the defense indus- 
try; and that most of all, stalwart and 
fearless leaders will be necessary in the 
reconstruction days that will eventually 
follow the war. It seems to me that this 
will be sound advice, since we must take 
the long-range view of the current crisis. 
And I say this realizing full well that 
many of these young people are already 
well equipped in many ways and would 
be valuable in the defense industries as 
well as in the army, navy, marine corps, 
and coast guard today. 


From the standpoint of the colleges, 
it seems highly important to plan a 
program whereby the training can be 
speeded up; where the less vital cur- 
ricula materials may be eliminated from 
the course; and where the maximum 
amount of significant information and 
training may be obtained in the mini- 
mum of time. The time may soon come 
when all available manpower must be 
made available at once for the total de- 
fense effort. When that time arrives, 
not only should the young college men 
rush to join the armed forces, but all 
men capable of military and naval serv- 
ice should do this. All others not quali- 
fied for such service should make them- 
selves available for defense work of 


other types. 
Selective Service 


Since the Selective Service System 
has become accepted as the basic plan 
for recruiting manpower for the armed 
forces, would it not be the part of wis- 
dom to let the orderly working machin- 
ery of this national organization deter- 
mine when a man should leave the farm, 
or factory, or business, or college, or 
some other civilian pursuit and take his 
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place in the armed forces? If the Selec- 
tive Service System believes that the 
course the man is pursuing in college, or 
the work he is doing in a defense plant, 
or on a farm, or in a factory is more 
important than any contribution he can 
make in the army or navy, let him re- 
main at that post and do the best job 
of which he is capable. It is the duty 
of the Selective Service System to help 
determine when and where the individ- 
ual can best serve the national interest 
at this time. Under this policy, key men 
in certain activities where shortages 
exist might reasonably be asked to con- 
tinue in that capacity until the selection 
process found it desirable to change his 
work status. 

There is every indication at this time 
that the past policy of deferring medi- 
cal, dental, chemical, and engineering 
students will be continued. This policy 
is due to the shortages that now exist in 
these important professional fields and 
to the continuing need in the future. In 
these fields, however, the Selective Serv- 
ice System feels that only those students 
should be deferred who are making satis- 
factory progress in these special fields, 
and who, upon the completion of their 
present courses, will be prepared to 
render significant service in fields where 
the critical shortages exist. There is 
nothing at present to suggest that a more 
liberal policy of deferring college stu- 
dents as a group will be pursued. As in 
the past, the matter of such deferments 
will be left largely at the discretion of 
local boards. 
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As a result of our entry into the war, 
and especially since the losses of our 
own men and equipment have been con- 
siderable for the time we have been ac- 
tively involved, there has been a great 
awakening of our people. The Office of 
Civilian Defense has just estimated that 
about four million persons have volun- 
teered their services to be used in the 
various capacities; yet until the Pearl 
Harbor tragedy less than 1,000,000 had 
offered their services. It is now confi- 
dently expected that the present four 
million will be rapidly augmented 
through the offer of service by college 
faculties and student bodies, as well as 
by large numbers of persons from all 
walks of life and in all sections of the 
country. The year 1942 which has 
just begun is destined to be one of the 
most critical—perhaps the most critical 
—in the history of the United States. 
The American people have a gruelling 
ordeal to meet. The country has pulled 
itself together into a genuinely heroic 
mood. The colleges will have an im- 
portant role to play. As in the past, it 
is an assured fact, I believe, that their 
administrators, faculties, and students 
will do their full part and help preserve 
this Nation. 

The words Lincoln wrote in 1863 on 
the spirit that should pervade the em- 
battled Nation of his day have special 
significance now: 


Let us not be oversanguine of a speedy 
final triumph. Let us be quite sober. Let us 
diligently apply the means, never doubting 
that a just God, in his own good time, will 
give us the rightful results. 


Reports on Study of Terminal Education 


THE 1941 AND 1942 WORKSHOPS 
Leland L. Medsker* 


HIS report is to serve two purposes: 
(1) To give a brief review of the 
workshops on terminal education held 
last summer, and (2) to make tentative 
announcements about the terminal edu- 
cation workshop program for 1942. 
Almost everyone is by now acquainted 
with the Study on Terminal Education 
and is aware of the fact that one of the 
very important phases of the Study is a 
summer workshop program for junior 
college instructors and administrators. 
While there is no particular point in re- 
viewing in detail the workshop program 
of last summer, there are some points 
about it which I should like to summa- 
rize here. Three workshops were held: 
two in California, both sponsored by the 
University of California, and one in 
Tennessee sponsored by George Peabody 
College. One hundred twenty-nine peo- 
ple representing ninety-seven junior col- 
leges were in attendance. It was my 
privilege to circulate among these three 
workshops and I can sincerely say that 
there were certain definite values gained 
from them. In the first place, most of 
the participants came with problems on 
which they wanted to work and these 
problems were followed through to a 
rather successful study. A second result 
was that as the participants came to- 
gether to work with many others in the 
field of terminal education, they got a 
better overview of the junior college and 
of the place of terminal education than 
they had before or that they could have 
had from most regular summer school 


*Of the Chicago Public Schools; secretary 
of the Administrative Committee, Commission 
on Junior College Terminal Education. 


courses. In answering a recent question- 
naire sent to the participants of all three 
workshops, practically all of them have 


indicated their desire to participate 


again in some workshop program. I am 
sure that I speak for the Administrative 
Committee of the Commission when I 
say that we are ready to have the case of 
the 1941 workshops stand on its own 
merit and that we are happy to have 
been able to discharge our obligations 
to the Association thus far by sponsoring 
a summer program which will result in 
a greater impetus on terminal education. 


With respect to the plans for 1942, 
the Committee decided in October to 
sponsor four workshops—one_ each 
again in California and at Peabody, 
one at the University of Chicago, and 
another at Harvard. However, the au- 
thorities at Peabody have recently de- 
cided that they will not again sponsor 
a workshop in 1942. The happenings 
in December, 1941 have, of course, 
created problems for the Committee. 
To date, however, plans still remain 
for the workshops at Harvard, Chicago, 
and California. Additional definite de- 
cisions about these workshops must still 
be made by the Committee. As soon 
as decisions are final each junior college 
administrator will get a detailed an- 
nouncement together with application 
blanks for scholarships. The Committee 
will appreciate the prompt action of 
junior college administrators and in- 
structors in helping to publicize the 
1942 workshops and in effecting prompt 
returns of scholarship applications. 

Although we are still very close to 
December to get our complete bearings, 
the Committee is of the opinion that 
terminal education must continue to 
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receive emphasis. It is difficult to dis- 
tinguish a line of demarcation between 
defense training and terminal educa- 
tion. Furthermore, we must remember 
the place that the junior college in- 
evitably will play in the post-war sit- 
uation. We believe, therefore, that the 
Study, although modified, should go on 
and that it may be helpful in solving 
many of the perplexing problems that 
will arise during this and subsequent 
years. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STUDIES 
Walter Crosby Eells* 


ORE than 140 junior colleges have 
joined this past year in the co- 
operative support of certain important 
supplementary studies not coming with- 
in the scope of the significant work 
financed by the grants from the General 
Education Board. The first year of the 
three-year program of supplementary 
activities has included three phases: (1) 
institutional studies carried on by local 
cooperating junior colleges under plans 
outlined by the Washington office and 
using materials prepared by it; (2) 
central office studies of a variety of 
pertinent problems; and (3) spectal 
monographs concerning terminal educa- 
tion (needs, methods, curricula, equip- 
ment, etc.) in a variety of subject-mat- 
ter fields. 

(1) Institutional studies. If real prog- 
ress is to be made in the development 
of terminal curricula in individual in- 
stitutions, it is essential that each junior 
college be stimulated and aided in an 
intensive study of itself and its in- 
stitutional problems. This cannot be 
done vicariously nor at long range from 
a central office. A central office can 


*Executive Secretary, American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, 730 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C 


and should furnish material and sug- 
gestions for such studies and can very 
properly gather, summarize, and pub- 
lish some of the results for comparative 
purposes, but the most important part 
of the work must remain the obligation 
and the opportunity of the local junior 
college. 


Foundational to any further study, it 
was felt, was an intensive study by the 
faculty of each junior college of its own 
philosophy of education and formula- 
tion of an explicit statement of its own 
aims and objectives. Significant prog- 
ress can be made only when a college 
faculty has formulated a sane and con- 
structive philosophy of education and 
has compared that philosophy with 
present practice in the institution and 
with desirable progressive improve- 
ments. To facilitate such institutional 
faculty analysis, a pamphlet was pre- 
pared entitled Why Junior College Edu- 
cation? Forty Points of View, together 
with suggestions for its use, a report 
form, and a graphic analysis blank. 
More than 3,600 copies of this pamphlet 
have been distributed, on request, for 
faculty use in 112 junior colleges. This 
pamphlet was designed as the basis of 
a series of professional faculty meetings 
to extend over several months. Numer- 
ous summaries and reports have al- 
ready been received of its use this year. 
One junior college dean wrote in De- 
cember: 

When I get a little more time I shall dis- 
cuss with you the tremendous use to which 
we are putting the Forty Points of View. 
We have already had three faculty meetings 
centering on them and are planning a series 


that will take us through March with one 
faculty meeting per week. 


This is the type of use that will prove 
most stimulating and helpful to the 
local junior college. 

The second institutional study in- 
volved an effort to analyze the con- 
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ditions in each cooperating junior col- 
lege by “consulting the consumer.” A 
blank was designed, not for faculty use, 
but to secure from students themselves 
their own appraisal of the junior col- 
lege as it affects them—the curriculum, 
staff, guidance service, library, student 
activities, occupational intentions, and 
other features. More than 38,000 of 
these student judgment blanks were 
distributed, on request, to 109 junior 
colleges, together with instructions for 
their use and summary forms. Already 
these summaries have been received at 
the Washington office from 44 insti- 
tutions, and others have been promised 
in the near future. They will also be 
summarized in a special monograph or 
in some other form. Arrangements have 
been made for a chapter concerning 
the library aspects of the analysis in a 
special commemorative library volume 
to be published at the University of 
Chicago in June. 
One junior college dean writes: 


We felt that the questionnaire on student 
opinion was very significant and the answers 
very revealing. I thought so well of it that 
I made a fairly careful analysis of the re- 
plies, sending a mimeographed copy to each 
member of the faculty, and making this sum- 
mary the subject of discussion at a faculty 
meeting. 


A president says: 


I expect to make use of the results of this 
questionnaire in various ways—this morning 
two faculty members have been in to tell 
me what they are planning and doing in re- 
gard to student reading of newspapers and 
magazines. And there will be various changes 
in the general administration and conduct 
of the school. 


Undoubtedly national summaries of 
data contributed by these two comple- 
mentary studies will be interesting and 
useful for comparative purposes, but 
even if no such national analyses were 
made the two studies would still be em- 
inently worth while. Their chief value, 
it seems to me, is the local use made of 
them, not national summaries. 


(2) Central office studies. During the 
past year two office studies have also 
been inaugurated and partially com- 
pleted. While designated “office stud- 
ies,” they have also involved local in- 
stitutional cooperation on the part of 
one or two officers in each junior col- 
lege—usually the registrar. 

The first of these concerns the use 
of the title or degree of Associate in 
Arts and graduation practices to mark 
the satisfactory completion of terminal 
and other curricula. While complete 
uniformity in. graduation practices is 
neither necessary nor desirable, it is 
evident there is a real need for infor- 
mation concerning the situation in dif- 
ferent institutions and a distinct desire 
to work toward greater uniformity than 
is characteristic of the present rela- 
tively chaotic conditions. It is partic- 
ularly important in the effort to pop- 
ularize terminal curricula that suitable 
recognition be given to completion of 
such curricula. An Associate’s degree 
as a badge of academic achievement 
may not be of great importance for the 
transfer student who expects two years 
later to secure the baccalaureate de- 
gree, but it may be of decided signifi- 
cance and certainly offers added aca- 
demic dignity and recognition for the 
young man or young woman who com- 
pletes his or her formal education in the 
junior college. At any rate, it is important 
to secure the facts and to formulate 
constructive recommendations based 
upon them. Information and judgments 
have been secured from almost 500 
junior colleges. Of these it is interesting 
to learn from a preliminary analysis 
that the Associate in Arts, or less fre- 
quently the Associate in other fields, is 
now given in almost 250 junior colleges 
in 40 states and the District of Colum- 
bia; that more than 100,000 Associate’s 
degrees or titles have been given in 
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junior colleges in the past 20 years; 
that they were given to more than 14,- 
000 junior college students last June 
alone; that this practice to mark the 
completion of two years of collegiate 
education is increasing markedly. An 
historical study has revealed many in- 
teresting facts regarding the use of the 
Associate’s degree, first in English in- 
stitutions and later at the University 
of Chicago under President Harper’s 
influence. Considerable work has been 
done in the preparation of a monograph 
in this field and it is hoped to have it 
ready for publication in the near future 
—probably the first of the monographs 
mentioned in this report. Many in- 
quiries regarding its findings have al- 
ready been received. 

One drawback for students contem- 
plating terminal curricula and for guid- 
ance officers pointing out the advan- 
tages of such curricula is the feeling 
that a student may wish to change his 
mind upon graduation from junior col 
lege and desire to continue his formal 
education in some higher institution. As 
a matter of fact, a considerable number 
of “terminal” students have been able 
to do this, either with or without loss 
of credit. Several universities have facil- 
itated this type of transfer for superior 
students. It has seemed desirable, there- 
fore, to undertake a study of the pol- 
icies and conditions under which such 
transfer is permitted and also to make 
a statistical analysis of the success of 
such terminal students in the past few 
years. For this purpose an inquiry was 
sent to the registrar of each junior col- 
lege. Sixty-seven registrars have al- 
ready furnished pertinent information on 
separate cards for more than 2,000 stu- 
dents who have completed terminal cur- 
ricula in their institutions and then 
have decided not to terminate their 
formal education but to continue it. 
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Several hundred additional cards have 
been promised by other registrars. As 
soon as they are all received they will 
be sorted into groups according to the 
higher institution entered and sent to 
the registrars of these colleges and uni- 
versities with a request for information 
concerning subsequent academic ca- 
reers, quality of work, graduation, and 
other data. This study will result in 
the preparation and publication of an- 
other monograph, probably next sum- 
mer or fall. 

(3) Subject-matter monographs. Plans 
have been carried forward for the de- 
velopment of a series of special mono- 
graphs in subject-matter fields—prac- 
tical, concrete handbooks of particular 
value to administrators who wish to 
introduce specific terminal curricula in 
these fields and to instructors interested 
in improving their offerings in them. 

A monograph on medical secretary- 
ship is well advanced, based in part 
upon judgments received from several 
hundred practicing physicians. Another 
in the field of home economics is in 
progress, supported in part by a special 
grant from the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. Negotiations are 
under way with special groups, usually 
representing regional or national or- 
ganizations, in speech education, in 
technology, in aviation, in music, and 
in business education. Progress is not 
as rapid as might be desired since lack 
of funds necessitates our depending 
very largely upon voluntary cooper- 
ation for the preparation of these mono- 
graphs, although we hope to be able to 
assist somewhat in the publication and 
distribution of these significant volumes 
when they are ready. It is hoped that 
in the next two or three years several 
volumes may be produced in the prin- 
cipal fields of junior college terminal 
education. 
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Conclusion. It is recognized fully that 
little has been completed in the few 
months since these supplementary studies 
in terminal education were inaugurated. 
Much, however, has been started—with 
worth-while results even if no publica- 
tions have yet appeared. In the next 
year, if the generous support of the 
cooperating institutions is continued, it 
is hoped to carry through to comple- 
tion and publication most of the studies 
mentioned in this report and to inaug- 
urate others which the cooperating in- 
stitutions themselves may indicate as 
of greatest value to them. Their judg- 
ment on this matter will be requested 
in the near future. Their financial sup- 
port is significant and emphatic evi- 
dence that junior colleges themselves 
are alive to their own needs and vital 
interests in this important field of ter- 
minal education. In addition to their 
Association dues and many other fi- 
nancial calls and numerous budget lim- 
itations and uncertainties, they have 
been willing to contribute to build up 
a fund for additional studies in areas 
in which foundation funds are not avail- 
able. Distinct appreciation is due these 
140 institutions for thus agreeing to do 
their part, in addition to their annual 
dues, toward financing a series of sup- 
plementary studies which are of distinct 
value to the entire junior college move- 
ment not alone to the contributing in- 
stitutions. 


With our limited office staff, war- 
time conditions may slow down our 
work somewhat, for first attention must 
now be given to all junior college serv- 
ices directly connected with winning 
the war. There is no reason, however, 
why the planned studies of terminal 
education should not be continued if 
desired by the cooperating institutions 
and by others which may wish to join 
them. Many phases of terminal edu- 
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cation, too, particularly in its voca- 
tional aspects, have direct and unex- 
pected relations to war industries while 
the general aspects of terminal educa- 
tion in preparation for better citizenship 
and understanding of world relations 
are related equally closely to the broader 
demands of total defense and to those 
of readjustment and _ reconstruction 
about which it is not too early to be 
thinking when the present world cata- 
clysm is over and the world is once 
more at peace. 


INSTITUTIONAL STUDIES 
Byron S. Hollinshead* 


giving this report I am substitut- 

ing for Dr. Ingalls, the chairman of 

our Administrative Committee, who was 

unable to be present. I simply want to 
report that we are making progress. 

You should all have one of the bro- 
chures, “A Report on Terminal Edu- 
cation in Junior Colleges,” published 
last year. As indicated in it, the studies 
now going on in the nine cooperating 
junior colleges are: 

BAKERSFIELD JUNIOR COLLEGE—A 
study of guidance procedures to pro- 
vide data on which to base curriculum 
planning, personnel services and stu- 
dent adjustment policies. 

Los ANGELES City CoLLEGE—A 
study of aptitude tests for admission to 
semiprofessional and other types of 
terminal curricula. 

MERIDIAN JUNIOR COoLLEGE—A 
study of diversified occupations, how 
a student may be employed part time 
and go to college part time. 

PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE—A 


*President, Scranton-Keystone Junior Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania; member of Administra- 


tive Committee, Commission on Junior Col- 
lege Terminal Education. 
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study of placement, follow-up, and con- 
tinuation training for students and 
graduates of terminal curricula. 

ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM AND ME- 
CHANICS INsTITUTE—Development of a 
better bibliography of cooperative work 
programs than has ever existed before, 
which will shortly be available to all. 

SAN FRANCISCO JUNIOR COLLEGE—A 
study of methods of conducting com- 
munity surveys. 

SCRANTON-KEYSTONE JUNIOR CoL- 
LEGE—A study of utilization of com- 
munity committees. 

WEBER COLLEGE—A study of selec- 
tion and organization of terminal courses 
especially suited to the needs of the 
Ogden area. 

WRIGHT JUNIOR CoLLEGE—A study 
of evaluating the results of terminal 
courses. 
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The study that Wright Junior College has 
been conducting has no exact parallel. In a 
genuine sense of the word, the college has 
been the first to undertake a comprehensive 
evaluation of the results of its terminal offer- 
ings. Should it be possible successfully to com- 
plete this research, its findings may well make 
possible the internal strengthening of the jun- 
ior college. Beyond the possibility of this 
signal contribution is the fact that the study 
may also prove to be decisive in convincing 
both the community and the nation that in 
the education of youth, the junior college 
has a vital and enduring place. 

This paragraph from the Progress 
Report of Wright Junior College might 
well be used to describe all the projects 
going on at the nine institutions. While 
our commission did not plan these stud- 
ies with the idea that they would con- 
tribute to our present war effort, your 
committee believes that the studies fit 
very well into the requirements of the 
present emergency and that they should 


be continued as planned. 


Committee on Education for Family Life 
H. HARWOOD TRACY* 


HE sudden change in the plans for 
the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation makes impossible any but the 
most meager report of this committee. 
In order to know what was being done 
in the education for family living, a 
questionnaire was circulated among all 
junior colleges in America; 248 an- 
swers have been received. From these 
replies we can make the following state- 
ments: 
Prior to 1935 there were only four 
schools of junior college rank that made 


* Instructor at Fullerton Junior College, 
California, chairman; other members of com- 
mittee: George H. Geyer, Glendale Junior 
College, California; Marion Burbank, Los 
Angeles City College, California; J. Duane 
Squires, Colby Junior College, New Hamp- 
shire; Aline Ward, Fairmont Junior College, 
Washington, D. C.; Henry Bowman, 
Stephens College, Missouri; Leslie H. Camp- 
bell, Campbell College, North Carolina; and 
— York, St. Helen’s Hall Junior College, 

gon, 


any attempt to meet the needs for this 
type of education in a practical manner. 
These schools were all of a private school 
nature. In 1935 the first two public 
colleges offered such courses, today the 
number has increased to 58; 11 of these 
introduced the course for the first time 
this year; 18 other schools indicate that 
they are making definite plans for the 
introduction of a course within the near 
future. The success of these courses 
has been so great that one has only to 
read the reports in order to realize how 
serious has been, and still is, the need 
for such instruction, and how success- 
fully the material can be handled. Stu- 
dents are almost 100 per cent enthusias- 
tic over the work, making such state- 
ments as: “The course was the most 
helpful I have ever had.” Such com- 
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ments are not to be discounted by an 
idea that these classes are conducted 
in a manner that does not involve 
study; one student stated that he had 
spent more time on this class than he 
had on any other. Parental approval has 
been very strong. As would be expected, 
occasional disapproval has been noted. 
Dean M. C. Miller, of Mesa College, 
Colorado, reviews their method of meet- 
ing such reaction; a method that would 
be well for any school to adopt. He 
writes: 

We actually went before such groups as 
Ministerial Alliance, certain church groups, 
Parent-Teachers Association and civic bodies 
with a frank and sincere presentation of why 
we were offering the course; what we intended 
to do with it; and its popularity with our 
students. Such a program was most successful 
and involved only about a six-month rehabili- 
tation program. 

The members of this committee have 
been most hopeful that they might 
make a real contribution to junior col- 
lege education. Encouragement has 
come from the many who request the 
help of the committee in strengthening 
their work. These requests have been 
so insistent that we have given a great 
deal of thought to this problem. The 
instructors who are handling these 
courses have not been especially pre- 
pared by concrete university or college 
courses; they have had to develop the 
course very much on their own study 
and initiative. Efforts are under way to 
organize a “workshop” at some summer 
school during the coming summer. At 
this time we hope to have about 35 in- 
dividuals, who have been actively teach- 
ing a course in marriage and family 
living, get together to pool their exper- 
iences and attempt to work out many 
of the problems that are present in this 
field of education. 

One of the greatest obstacles to this 
project is finances. We have desired the 
aid of some experienced and successful 
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leader. To organize such a workshop 
without financial subsidy would involve 
too great an expense upon the individual 
instructors who have already given 
largely of their time and money in the 
Organizing and developing of these 
courses. Another need is evident in the 
work of this committee. Instructors 
in all colleges that are giving these. 
courses, as well as those that are con- 
sidering the introduction of this type 
of education, desire a full report from 
our committee. Such a report should in- 
clude individual teacher experiences, ex- 
amples of tests, of bibliographies with 
annotations, and any other helpful ma- 
terial that is submitted by the various 
instructors. To prepare such an amount 
of mimeographing involves considerable 
secretaria] work and expense for mate- 
rials and mailing of the reports. We 
would like to suggest for consideration 
by the Association continuation of this 
committee with a budget of $500. This 
sum, or such part as may be needed, is 
to be used in the formation of a work- 
shop as suggested; also, to be used for 
the preparation of a mimeographed re- 
port and its mailing to all colleges that 
have requested such materials. 

We regret that we cannot, at this 
time, give a fuller idea of the work that 
is being done in this heretofore neg- 
lected field. We feel that the experi- 
mental stage has been passed, that 
there is much that can be learned from 
the experience of those who have pio- 
neered in this area of instruction. If 
it is the desire of the Association that 
this committee continue with its work, 
we shall seek to bring together these 
experimental experiences and try to 
make definite summarizations and sug- 
gestions for future courses in this field 
of better and more successful family liv- 
ing. 
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Committee on Preparation of Instructors 
DAVID B. PUGH* 


— Committee has been asked to 
conduct a nation-wide study for 
the purpose of locating some of the 
major problems in connection with the 
preparation and improvement of pros- 
pective junior college instructors which 
might be affected, either through selec- 
tion of instructional personnel, or, 
through modification of study programs 
in graduate schools of education at- 
tended by young men and women for 
the purpose of preparing themselves for 
service in the junior college fields. Im- 
mediately three general fields suggested 
themselves as worthy of our attention. 
These three fields might be indicated 
by the following questions: 


1. Where do we stand today in the prep- 
aration of junior college instructors? 

2. Where should we be going in the field 
of teacher preparation? 

3. What assistance are we now receiving 
through graduate schools of education? 


Since the members of your Committee 
were, of necessity, located in widely 
scattered sections of the United States 
by the very nature of their appoint- 
ment, and, since no funds were available 
to defray the cost of travel for the 
purpose of meeting together as a group, 
it was felt that the questionnaire, with 
all of its limitations, would be the most 
logical method of conducting at least the 
earlier part of the study. Before com- 
piling a questionnaire, however, con- 
ferences were held with Dr. E. V. Hollis, 
Associate for College Teacher Educa- 
tion of the American Council on Edu- 


*Director of Undergraduate Centers, Penn- 
sylvania State College, chairman; other 
members: Elizabeth G. Kimball, Westbrook 
Junior College, Maine; Floyd B. Moe, Vir- 
ginia Junior College, Minnesota: Curtis 
Bishop, Averett College, Virginia; Elizabeth 
Prior, Yakima Valley Junior College, Wash- 
ington; and Hollis P. Allen, Claremont Col- 
lege, California. 
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cation, Dr. W. C. Eells, Executive Sec- 
retary of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, and a number of junior 
college presidents for the purpose of 
determining what would be the best 
method of proceeding with the earlier 
phases of the study and of determining 
what information might be already 
available through the efforts of others. 


It was found that certain studies 
had already been conducted which 
would give us valuable information in 
response to the first of our three ques- 
tions. We, therefore, decided to con- 
centrate our efforts for the time being 
on questions two and three. It was 
thought that a comparatively simple 
questionnaire should be worked out for 
the use of our committee members in 
securing information that would assist 
us in arriving at answers to these two 
questions. This questionnaire contains 
12 topics which are as follows: 


1. Check the method most generally used 
by your institution in securing instructors. 
(a) Teacher’s agencies, (b) University place- 
ment bureaus, (c) Faculties of other insti- 
tutions, including junior colleges, colleges, 
and universities, (d) Other sources (Explain). 

2. What importance do you attach to stu- 
dent teaching done in a junior college under 
supervision of the graduate department as 
a part of the preparation of junior college 
instructors ? 

3. What importance do you attach to pro- 
fessional courses relating to junior colleges? 
(Ex. courses on purposes, functions, pro- 
cedures ). 

4. How can the graduate school best pro- 
vide prospective junior college instructors with 
opportunities to secure a working knowledge 
and understanding of the adolescents they 
will teach? 

5. What can the graduate school do to 
prepare junior college instructors for (a) 
student counseling, (b) committee and sim- 
ilar faculty services to the college, (c) field 
work for the college in the immediate and 
more remote community. 
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6. Aside from selective admissions, what 
steps do you think the graduate school might 
feasibly take to improve the prospective in- 
structor aS a person—in such matters as in- 
tellectual attitudes, capacity to work and 
live cooperatively, ability and willingness to 
assume social responsibility, etc? 

7. Do prospective instructors, newly from 
graduate schools, show characteristics of poor 
physical, mental, or emotional health that 
in your judgment should have had attention 
in the graduate school? If possible, illustrate 
by an example or two and indicate what, in 
your opinion, might have been done by the 
graduate school to correct the weakness. 

8. What special problems are involved in 
securing adequately trained instructors for 
terminal curricula? 

9. For named fields of study (English, his- 
tory, chemistry) indicate (a) the weaknesses 
your instructors have exhibited, (b) the cur- 
riculum changes you think would improve 
teacher education in the indicated field. 

10. Make any other suggestions you think 
would aid graduate school officials who want 
to formulate a program calculated better to 
prepare instructors for work in the junior 
college field. 

11. Specifically describe difficulties (aside 
from financial ones) you have had in finding, 
in graduate schools, instructors who meet the 
requirements demanded in your college. 


12. What specific studies should be under- 
taken in connection with the preparation and 
employment of adequately trained junior 
college instructors (a) for the terminal func- 
tion, (b) for the transfer function. 

Dr. Hollis agreed to send this ques- 
tionnaire to the leading graduate schools 
of education throughout the United 
States, and to summarize the informa- 
tion secured from the returned question- 
naires since his office is already in such 
close touch with administrative officials 
in these graduate schools that channels 
for expediting the work would be readily 
at his disposal. We, therefore, began 
preparing and sending out question- 
naires to a representative group of jun- 


ior colleges through the members of 
our Committee for the purpose of se- 
curing information in response to ques- 
tion 2: “Where should we be going in 
the field of teacher preparation?”’ 

Two hundred and fifty-seven copies 
of the questionnaire have been sent out 
to the members of the Committee to 
distribute to junior colleges within their 
respective areas with the recommenda- 
tion that the president or dean of each 
junior college be asked to fill out a 
questionnaire and request one other 
member of his administrative staff to 
do the same. This number of question- 
naires would provide for a total of 112 
junior colleges with the recommenda- 
tion that approximately one-sixth of 
the junior colleges in each Association 
area be covered, provided that no less 
than 10 junior colleges be studied in 
every given area. The number of junior 
colleges to be studied in the respective 
areas would be as follows: Middle 
States, 12; Northwest, 10; New Eng- 
land, 10; North Central, 38; Southern 
Association, 31; Western, 11. 

When these questionnaires were sent 
out, a request was made that they be 
returned to the office of your Chairman 
not later than January 15, 1942. Al- 
ready a number of questionnaires have 
been returned, but obviously, we could 
not expect a complete return since the 
change of date and place for the meet- 
ing of our Association has so recently 
been made. As the questionnaires are 
returned and studied, further summa- 
rization, conclusions, and recommenda- 
tions for additional study will be made. 
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Committee on Psychology 
LOUISE OMWAKE* 


HILE all junior colleges are arm- 
ing for defense in the depart- 
ments which can make a contribution 
to victory, the psychologist plays a 
significant role. There will be an in- 
creasing need for guidance in helping 
students adjust when they are confronted 
by worry, sorrow, and uncertainty in 
their lives. Even the students of psychol- 
ogy whose understanding of human emo- 
tions and motivation should be greater 
than that of the layman have a re- 
sponsibility in creating civilian morale 
in their family and social groups. More 
than before, this emergency calls for 
unity among psychologists, which in- 
tegrating function is served largely by 
the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, its publications and meetings. 

A study of the status of psychology in 
junior colleges was conducted several 
years ago by two A.P.A. members, Wat- 
son and Stone, representing four-year 
institutions. Within this not too en- 
couraging picture, the investigation 
showed a very small per cent of in- 
structors in junior colleges who gave 
evidence of their professional interest 
by membership in the A.P.A. Lack of 
affiliation suggests a lack of contact 
with the active psychological world and 
a consequent isolation of interests. Now 
the war crisis demands cooperation 


New Jersey, 
chairman ; other members: A. G. Breidenstine, 
Hershey Junior College, Pennsylvania; Flor- 
ence M. Johnson, Schuylkill Undergraduate 
Center, Pennsylvania; Adolph M. Koch, Essex 
Junior College, New Jersey; Benjamin Bur- 
achs, Carl hurz Evening Junior College, 
Illinois; Clayton Gerken, Rochester Junior 
College, Minnesota; W. A. Owings, Textile 
Industrial Institute, South Carolina; I. W. 
Stam, Northern Montana College, Montana; 
Henry T. Tyler, Sacramento Junior College, 
California; and Kenneth B. Ashcraft, Junior 
College of Connecticut. 


*Centenary Junior College, 
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among psychologists and dissemination 
of ideas which will bring a national vic- 
tory closer. 


The committee invited to study the 
instruction of psychology in junior col- 
leges was organized before our decla- 
ration of war, but perhaps we can serve 
as a connecting link between the A.P.A. 
and the junior colleges and thereby 
function in a “victory” capacity. The 
committee of 10 members was selected 
with a fine-tooth comb with the follow- 
ing qualifications and conditions care- 
fully weighed: graduate degrees, experi- 
ence, A.P.A. membership, publications, 
professional interests, recommendations; 
geographical location of institution rep- 
resented, public or private, size, student 
personnel. The resulting committee is 
representative of the junior college in 
its various aspects. 

A preliminary survey has been made 
as a feeler on one important phase of 
the research in the institutions of the 
comittee members. The content of the 
introductory course in psychology was 
studied from the students’ point of view 
relative to the value of the topics com- 
monly covered in the course. This pre- 
view and several local investigations 
have given us many ideas for procedure 
on a larger scale. 

This report, however, concerns plans 
rather than results. According to his 
interests and qualifications, each mem- 
ber has been assigned a problem for 
investigation, the combined studies pro- 
viding a rather complete picture of the 
larger problem—the instruction of psy- 
chology in junior colleges. Following 
are the divisions of our subject: 
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1, Preparation and experience of instruc- 
tors. 

2. Textbooks appropriate for junior college 
use. 

3. Curriculum and course analyses. 

4. Use of psychology in guidance, counsel- 
ing and orientation. 

5. Methods and techniques of instruction. 

6. Content of course in general psychology 
for terminal students. 

7. Junior college courses for transfer credit. 

8. Content of courses appropriate to dif- 
ferent types of institutions. 

9. Survey of the present status of psy- 
chology in junior colleges - repetition of the 
Watson-Stone investigation. 


Much of our information will be 
gathered from a single questionnaire 
circulated from the Washington office 
to instructors who will have indicated 
previously their willingness to cooperate. 
However, we shall study not only the 
status quo; of greater significance will 
be the views of experts in the junior 
college field. We plan to bring together 
new and old suggestions, tried and un- 
tried, for the improvement of instruc- 
tion and we are beginning with an anal- 
ysis of the practices of our own com- 


mittee members who have been so care- 
fully selected. 

The publication of results will, per- 
haps, answer many questions and offer 
ideas to junior college instructors of 
psychology everywhere. We hope to 
stimulate cooperation on the junior col- 
lege level and affiliation with the A.P.A. 
We look forward to new emphases in 
psychology to help the terminal as well 
as the transfer student. We might even 
suggest the possibility of some kind of 
psychological service to be offered in- 
structors in the future—an elastic sort 
of clearing house for information and 
new suggestions coming and going. 

In summary, we are beginning to 
question some phases of our curriculum 
in psychology as it has been inherited 
from the four-year college and we are 
looking toward a more practical brand 
of psychology for the terminal student 
to help his adjustment in the present 
difficult crisis and in his future personal 
life. 
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Committee on Speech Education 
RAYMOND P. KROGGEL* 


nN 1940 Dr. Alan C. Monroe, then 

president of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Speech, cooperated 
with Dr. C. C. Colvert, then president 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, in the appointment of a com- 
mittee to study the needs and trends of 
junior college speech education. The 
committee submitted a report to both 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges and the National Association 
of Teachers of Speech at their annual 
conventions. In both associations the 
report was accepted. Upon the basis 
of this initial report it was deemed ad- 
visable to continue the work of the 
committee in further study and recom- 
mendations as to the actual speech cur- 
ricula most adaptable to junior college 
education. The work of the 1941 Com- 
mittee has been toward that purpose. 


In order that the bases for the ensu- 
ing curricula may be understood, it is 
necessary to outline briefly the proposed 
speech program for the junior college 
student group as recommended by the 
1940 Committee. The following is quo- 
ted from the 1940 report of the Com- 
mittee on Junior College Speech Edu- 
cation: 


Fundamentals of speech should be required 
for all students except those exempted by 
speech proficiency test. The course should 
consume at least a one-semester time period. 

Corrective work in speech clinics should 
be offered when necessary. The corrective 
work must be done by a qualified correction- 
ist. Courses in corrective techniques are not 
justified at the junior college level. 


*Director of Speech Education, Department 
of Public Schools, Jefferson City, Missouri; 
other members of committee: Mary E. As- 
seltyne, Virginia Junior College, Minnesota: 
Sheldon M. Hayden, Santa Monica Junior 
College, California; and Juanita Kinsey, 
Hardin Junior College, Texas. 
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Elective courses in all fields of speech are: 
fundamentals of Speech, debate and discus- 
sion, drama, radio, and any other special 
courses desirable in terminal courses. 

The following course outlines pre- 
pared by the Committee of 1941 are an 
elaboration of the above recommenda- 
tions. As such they take into consider- 
ation other phases of the original 1940 
report such as the recommendations 
made relative to the philosophy of the 
junior college, the training of teachers, 
the evaluation of precollege speech 
preparation, the specialized training in 
terminal courses, speech activities, size 
of classes, and grouping of sections in 
junior college. 

The general objective of speech is 
to aid the student in acquiring and de- 
veloping the ability to communicate 
effectively in a democratic society, to 
develop speech as a tool which will 
enable the individual to present more 
effectively his ideas in whatever life 
situations he may appear. 

The specific objectives may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. To discover the importance and signi- 
ficance of speech in a democracy 

2. To gain a knowledge of the general 
ends of public speaking 

3. To give training in finding and selecting 
material for speeches 

4. To develop skill in the preparation of 
speeches which require outlining and the ar- 
rangement of subject matter 

5. To develop skill in use of voice and 
body action necessary in public speaking 

6. To acquire poise and _ self-confidence 
and to develop directness, enthusiasm, and 
sincerity in public speaking 

7. To develop’ conversational extempore 
speaking adapted to modern life. 

8. To develop the habit of critical listening 

9. To provide constructive criticism and 
comment on speeches, giving each speaker 
the benefit of audience reaction 


10. To promote good fellowship and better 
human relations. 
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I. Voice (Material of this type should 
be assigned on the basis of the student’s 
individual needs.) 

A. Breathing exercises 

B. Drills on: enunciation, volume, 
pitch, rate, quality, phrasing, emphasis. 

C. Practice in reading: from text, 
from magazines and newspapers, from 
“favorite” poems, from memorized se- 
lections (Exercises should include both 
sight-reading and reading from assigned 
selections. ) 

D. Exercises planned to overcome 
individual speech defects (Students 
who have serious defects should be sent 
to a speech clinic if one is available. 
If not, time should be arranged for 
individual conference and drill.) 

II. Bodily Movement 

A. Training in posture 

B. Use of gestures and grace 

C. Ease in walking, or standing, or 
sitting 
III. Speech Background 

A. Analysis of the speech situation 

B. Study of speech psychology—psy- 
chology of salesmanship 

C. Development of vocabulary 
(Some consideration of technical 
terms here for those preparing for 
specific trades or occupations.) 

D. Collections of speech material 
(This should include frequent dis- 
cussion of current literature.) 

E. General information on current 

topics and trends 

F. Continued training in poise and 
personality 
IV. Actual Speech Construction 

A. Choosing specific subjects 

B. Collecting material 

C. Organizing and outlining material 

D. Preparation of speech (formal and 
informal) 


V. Study of Elementary Parliamentary 
Procedure 


VI. Practice 

The course outlined below is set up 
to emphasize two major projects: de- 
bate, to be developed over two quarters 
or one and one-third semesters; discus- 
sion, to occupy the final two-thirds of 
the second semester. The course aims to 
give the student: 

1. Knowledge of types of debate and dis- 
cussion and knowledge of their place in 
modern life 

2. Knowledge of basic principles of logic 
and an understanding of the use of these 
principles in studying and solving current 
problems 

3. Practice in gathering and organizing 
material in connection with a major problem 

4. Practice in speaking—both extempora- 
neous and impromptu 

5. An awareness of trickery in argument— 
propaganda methods and abuses and fallacies 
in oral argument 

6. An awareness of audience differences and 
an ability to adapt speech to such differences. 

Although more time appears to be 
devoted to debate than to discussion, in 
reality this is not true, for all classes 
throughout the year, other than those 
used for practice debates, are conducted 
as discussions—round-table type, if the 
class is small; open-forum, if the class 
is large. Thus the students learn about 
and have practice in discussion through- 
out the year. In addition to the class- 
work, all students should be urged to 
participate in local forums, discussions 
of other types, and debates. Wherever 
possible, material developed in the class 
should be presented for municipal or 
nearby clubs and societies, so that all 
speaking is done for real, not imaginary, 
audiences. 


Since the first part of the program 
is general in nature, it can be developed 
from textbooks and miscellaneous ma- 
terial, with illustrative material drawn 
from the contemporary social, economic, 
or political scene. All other sections of 
the debate program should be related 
to the intercollegiate debate proposition 
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Or propositions, with additional illus- 
trative material drawn from the con- 
temporary scene wherever possible. 
Practice debates in the classroom re- 
place discussion during the study of 
oral debate style, and the class members 
act as chairmen, timers, and judges. 

During the period of concentrated 
study on discussion, the class should 
if possible arrange to give several dis- 
cussions for local groups or on the radio. 
If this section of the course can be 
studied in connection with some national 
movement—such as Dr. Shotwell’s na- 
tionwide discussion of ““The World We 
Want” in the spring of 1940—better re- 
sults can be obtained. 


PROJECT I—DEBATE 

A. Introduction to debate: relation- 
ship of debate, discussion and ora- 
tory; relationship to other sub- 
jects in the curriculum to debate 

B. Framing the proposition: tests for 
logical statement and for interest. 

C. Research for debate: types of ma- 
terial needed, sources of material, 
note-taking and recording mate- 
rial 

D. Issues in debate: Basic principles, 
stock issues 

E. Proving the proposition: evidence, 
inference (deduction and induc- 
tion), fallacies (importance of, 
principles underlying, and impor- 
tant types) 

F’. The constructive argument: or- 
ganization, strategy 

G. The rebuttal argument 

H. Delivery in debate: voice, body, 
language 

I. Types of debate: traditional col- 
legiate, cross-examination, direct 
clash, problem solving, mock trial, 
and combinations (with discussion 
in legislative framework) 

J. Judging debate: basic principles 
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governing decisions; types of de- 
cisions (the single, authoritative 
decision; the group or conference 
decision; the audience decision; 
the critic judge’s decision) 
PROJECT II—DISCUSSION 

A. Purpose of discussion: in relation 
to the participant and to the au- 
dience 

B. Types of discussion: committee 
meeting, informal or conversa- 
tional group, forum with sympos- 
ium, forum with panel, colloquy, 
forum with lecture 

C. Organization of a discussion: role 
of the leader and of the audience 

D. Research for discussion: sources 
of information and recording data 

E. Speech style in discussion: relation 
to particular type of discussion 
used to stimulate response of par- 
ticipants, to arouse reflective 
thought in the audience 

F. Evaluating the discussion: criteria 
of judgment, methods of measur- 
ing the result 


The junior college course in dra- 
matics, designed for both regular and ter- 
minal education, can be taught satis- 
factorily on a laboratory basis, sched- 
uled for two two-hour periods for one 
year and carrying four semester credits, 
two per semester. It is both a perform- 
ance and a theory course, and when 
plays are not in production the class 
can meet for a one-hour period with 
more outside reading and project work 
assigned. When plays are in production 
the two-hour class gives ample time for 
rehearsal and criticism. 


The course aims to give the student: 


1. Knowledge of basic principles of modern 
play production including: lighting, stage 
design, and costuming 

2. Basic skill in play direction 

3. Appreciation of the relationship existing 
between the written play and the interpreta- 
tion of the play on the stage 
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4. Standards for judging dramatic pro- 
duction 
To attain these goals three one-act 


plays are produced by the class. Each 
play serves as a laboratory project and 
is used as a basis for teaching theory 
during a 12-week period. The plays 
are chosen so as to motivate the par- 
ticular phase of production being 
studied—setting, costuming, and light- 
ing—and so as to include different types 
of drama—comedy, tragedy, and phan- 
tasy. If possible, the class should meet 
in the auditorium where all stage equip- 
ment is available for study and where 
the laboratory method can be used most 
effectively. 
PROJECT I—SETTING 

Any type of play may be used for 
this project. Perhaps, however, a mod- 
ern comedy is best, since acting, lighting, 
and costuming can be simplified. The 
play, I believe, should always be chosen 
by the class and should be one suited 
to the college or local audience, the stu- 
dents in the class, and the stage and 
equipment to be used. Since this pro- 
ject is setting, the costuming should be 
simple, preferably modern, and the 
lighting should be simple, preferably 
unchanged throughout the play. 

Under this project the following 
phases of setting are considered: bal- 
ance in stage design, centering interest, 
use of color in setting, types of setting, 
standard equipment. Each phase of 
the study should be demonstrated by 
using standard equipment on the college 
stage or by explaining how such equip- 
ment could be adapted to the stage if 
it were available. A complete inventory 
of available sets or stage material should 
be made by the class during this pe- 
riod, such inventory to be used in the 
plays produced during the year. 

After the above study is complete the 
class should prepare miniature sets 


(drawings or models) for the play to 
be produced by the class. All parts 
of the setting should be worked out by 
the class, with ample class time given 
to discussion of setting problems as 
they arise. The best set submitted by 
the class should be used as a model for 
setting for the first play. 

The class should now be assigned 
specific jobs for the first play. These 
jobs include: building parts of the set, 
acting, stage properties, prompting, etc. 
Acting, directing, and setting are thus 
taught by the direct method, the in- 
structor supervising and attending to 
lights, costumes, etc., which have not 
yet been studied by the students. Ref- 
erence reading for this project, or a 
textbook, if preferred, emphasizes stage 
settings and minimums in acting and 
directing. 

PROJECT II—-COSTUMING 

A one-act play, different in type from 
that used in Project I, is chosen by 
the class. It should be a play that de- 
mands considerable emphasis on cos- 
tuming, perhaps an historical drama. 
A fairly difficult setting can be handled 
by the class in order to enlarge the 
knowledge gained in Project I, but there 
should be little detail in lighting. (A 
phantasy, therefore, is difficult to pro- 
duce at this level of development.) All 
students prepare costume charts for the 
entire cast and work out sample stage 
sets. Costuming and setting are worked 
out as a unit. While this work is being 
done, class lectures and outside reading 
are devoted to: principles of costuming, 
basic costumes, color in costuming, con- 
struction of costumes, costuming in re- 
lation to stage setting and lighting, im- 
portance of costuming in a production, 
history and evolution of costuming, and 
care of costumes. As a high spot of 
this unit the class might work out a 
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costume book as a unit project. The 
play chosen for this project is pro- 
duced according to the same plan used 
in Project I, with student committees 
in charge of all phases of production. 
PROJECT III—LIGHTING 

A one-act play, different in type from 
that used in Projects I and II, is chosen 
by the class. It should be a play that 
demands considerable emphasis on light- 
ing, perhaps a phantasy or a play that 
takes place in the future—the meta- 
physical type. Fairly difficult setting, 
costuming, and acting may be required, 
since the class now has a background of 
theory and experience in all. Each stu- 
dent prepares a sample set for the play 
chosen and costume charts in harmony 
with his set. Lighting diagrams are pre- 
pared during the course of the project. 
If possible, each student should prepare 
a complete prompt book for this play, 
such prompt book to be accepted in 
lieu of final exam or term paper. 

While the play is being cast and 
blocked out, class lectures and outside 
reading are devoted to lighting. The 
theory should include: principles of 
modern stage lighting, basic lighting 
equipment, color in lighting, lighting 
in relation to setting, lighting in relation 
to costuming, lighting in relation to act- 
ing, control of lighting. The play for 
this unit is produced according to the 
same plan used in Projects I and II, 
with student committees in charge of 
all phases of production. 

In the small junior college (500 or 
less in registration) any radio course, 
it seems to me, must combine terminal 
and preprofessional goals, as time does 
not permit specialized courses over sev- 
eral years. The general radio course 
should serve: 


1. To furnish a background for appreciation 
and evaluation of radio programs heard on 
commercial stations 
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2. To give a specific training in techniques 
of radio production, including writing and 
presentation of scripts 


Since by doing the student learns to 
understand and appreciate, the two 
goals can best be developed side by 
side rather than as isolated units. A sat- 
isfactory radio course, carrying four 
semester units of college credit (two 
each semester for a period of one year) 
can be worked out as outlined below. 


PROJECT I—A STUDY OF MINIMUMS IN 
BROADCASTING 


A. If possible, a class visit to a broad- 
casting station with first-hand ob- 
servation of: the studio (size, pecu- 
liarities, organization for different 
types of programs); radio equipment 
(microphones, different types, with 
their uses and limitations; recording 
and play-back apparatus, use in 
broadcasting; control board) 

B. Reading of several references on 
studio organization and types of mic- 
rophones - 

C. Class discussion of ‘Radio Today,” 
centered around a table with a mic- 
rophone. This is a “make-believe” 
radio round-table discussion. 


PROJECT II—MINIMUMS IN STUDIO DIC- 
TION AND SIGNS 


A. Study of standards in radio diction 
from: observation, books, records 

B. Mastery of basic sign language used 
in the studio 


PROJECT III—STUDY OF ANNOUNCING 

A. Listening project in which at least 
three announcers are studied, noting 
script construction, timing, and de- 
livery. Comparative analysis prepared 
on these items 

B. Studio project in which a three-min- 
ute script is written and delivered 
over a public address system by the 
student and recorded by the instruc- 
tor 

C. Class analysis and discussion of 
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records taken under “B.” (The rec- 
ords are to be used for comparison 
with later recordings to teach elimi- 
nation of faulty vocal techniques and 
speech style.) 


PROJECT IV—STUDY OF NEWSCASTING 


A. Listening project in which at least 
three newscasters are studied, noting 
script construction, timing, and de- 
livery. Comparative analysis of the 
manuscripts and the delivery. (The 
programs studied should be straight 
news programs of the public service 
type rather than commercial. They 
should not include interviews or 
dramatized news.) 


B. Studio project in which a five-minute 
newscast is prepared from news of the 
last 24 hours. Program presented over 
the loud-speaker and recorded 


C. Class analysis and comparison of 
student newscasts with those of pro- 
fessionals. A specific check-up on 
number of words per minute in com- 
mercial and student scripts, and a 
thorough study of emphasis and the 
speaker’s personality 

PROJECT V—THE INTERVIEW 


A. Study of essentials of interviewing 
for the radio, if possible in connec- 
tion with journalism. Study of mag- 
azines, such as Who, and of short, 
popular biographies to indicate what 
the public wants to know about people. 
Adapting the five “W’s” to radio 


B. Studio project in which for eight 
minutes one student interviews an- 
other, stressing ingenuity in use of 
material and informal style in de- 
livery. Study of how the interviewer 
may feed the interview, and a con- 
scious attempt to eliminate trite and 
short sentences and phrases. Study 
of how to avoid the short, generally 
unintelligible question 


C. Comparison of commercial and class 
interviews 

PROJECT VI—A CAMPUS PROGRAM 
This program preferably is given in 

connection with some outstanding col- 

lege event—homecoming, for example. 

Total time of the program 15 minutes. 

Program to be broadcast in convoca- 

tion or presented to a smaller college 

group by means of a public address 
system. The program should include: 

A. A simple theme song (with assistance 
of music department) 

B. An announcer who acts as Master 
of Ceremonies and furnishes the con- 
tinuity 

C. Campus news (chatter in the style 
of a newscast) 

D. An interview—a celebrated alumnus 
or a visitor to the campus interviewed 
by a student 

E. A talk on some activity featured for 
the day 

F. Music 
The announcer, speaker, and inter- 

viewer might be chosen on the basis 

of performance in Projects III, IV, V. 


PROJECT VII—SOUND EFFECTS 

A. Study of radio sound effects, how 
they are produced, and how they are 
used in productions 

B. Laboratory work on sound effects 
(If possible, a general utility sound- 
effects box should be constructed 
and kept in the class studio.) Dem- 
onstration of apparatus on hand and 
construction of new 

C. Survey of sound records and local 
sound-effects equipment. 

PROJECT VIII—SHORT-STORY DRAMATI- 
ZATION 

A. Listening project: Analysis of two 
radio plays taken from short stories. 
Analysis to consider: script style, 
characterization, sound effects (re- 
alistic and atmospheric) and music, 
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timing, changes made in adapting the 
story to the dramatic form 

B. Writing project: preparation of a 
15-minute dramatic script based on 
a contemporary short story 

C. Production project: planning, cast- 
ing, coaching, and directing in produc- 
tion of the script prepared under “B”’ 
of this unit. (Study of texts in re- 
gard to casting, directing, etc., is an 
essential part of this unit.) 

D. Class evaluation and analysis of the 
programs presented under “C” above. 
If presented on a public address sys- 
tem a class vote can be taken to 
select the best play, which can be 
broadcast later for the public. 


PROJECT IX—DRAMATIZED NEWS 

A. Listening project: type, “The March 
of Time” 

B. Studio project: a five-minute drama- 
tization of one news item within the 
week by each member of the class 

C. Arrangement of best items from “B” 
above for news broadcast 


PROJECT X—-COMMERCIALS 

A. Listening project. Analysis of two 
commercials on the following types 
of programs: domestic dramas (‘soap- 
box opera” type) variety show (Tex- 
aco type) news. Analysis to include 
timing of commercials, spacing, type 


of script, use of auxiliary sound 


effects music, etc. 

B. Studio project. Preparation of script 
for the following commercials: three 
commercials for use on a noonday 
newscast (total time for commercials, 
5 minutes; total time for program, 
15 minutes); four 1% to 2 minute 
commercials for an evening variety 
show (total show to be 30 minutes) ; 
three commercials for a morning, 
domestic drama (total time for com- 
mercials, 6 minutes; total time for 
program, 15 minutes); Class pres- 


entation of scripts over public ad- 
dress system 
C. Evaluation and criticism of scripts 


PROJECT XI—RADIO DISCUSSION 

A. Listening project. Study of the three 
popular types of radio discussion: 
impromptu talk by the average cit- 
izen, exemplified by “The People’s 
Platform,” impromptu talk by ex- 
perts, exemplified by “The University 
of Chicago Round Table’’; prepared 
lecture-type form with questions from 
the audience, exemplified by “Town 
Hall” 


B. Studio project. Round table discus- 
sion for 30 minutes of a vital phase 
of radio. (To be broadcast later, if 
possible ) 

PROJECT XII—SPORTSCASTING AND 
SPORTS-ANNOUNCING 

A. Listening project. Study of technique 
of expert and mediocre people in the 
field. Detailed study of different style 
for announcing and sports-announc- 
ing, newscasting and sportscasting 

B. Studio project. Preparation of a 10- 
minute script, a sportscast for the local 
junior college basketball team. Broad- 
cast for a convocation program fea- 
ture or in connection with a pep 
rally. Broadcast to be recorded 


C. Comparative analysis of record from 
“B” above and a commercially spon- 
sored sportscast 


PROJECT XIII—A BOOK REVIEW 

A. Listening project. Study of several 
types of reviews—the lecture, the 
discussion, etc. 


B. Studio project. Preparation of a 
script for a 15-minute review of a 
current best-seller, fiction or non- 
fiction. (Study of basic principles in- 
volved in book reviewing is an es- 
sential part of the project.) Presen- 
tation of scripts for the class over 
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the public address system. Broadcast 
of the best review, if possible 

C. Class evaluation and criticism of the 
scripts and their presentation 


PROJECT XIV—ORIGINAL RADIO DRAMA 

Preparation of a script, preferably of 
local interest and developed from local 
history or biography. Production and 
presentation of the script over a radio 
station. All writing, directing, acting, 
etc. should be done by members of the 
class. (This project to serve as the final 
examination for the radio course— 
therefore using all techniques learned 
during the year.) 


Summary 


In the submission of the preceding re- 
port the Committee recognized the fact 
that further considerations are neces- 
sary before it is complete. Such matters 
as the relation of these courses to sec- 
ondary-school courses of similar type, 


the further development of certain of 
the included units, special instructional 
techniques for vocational students, and 
other items must be further developed 
and revised. The Committee recom- 
mends that the report be submitted to 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges in conformity to the original pur- 
pose of the Cooperative Committee on 
Junior College Speech Education for 
further evaluation and suggestion. Af- 
ter such suggestions and acceptance by 
the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech and American Association of 
Junior Colleges, the Committee on 
Junior College Speech Education will 
then revise and edit the report in final 
form. 

The Committee on Junior College 
Speech Education would be pleased to 
receive any criticisms or comments rela- 
tive to the material included in this 
report. 


Committee on Women in College and Defense 
MARGARET DURHAM ROBEY* 


[’ Is a splendid thing for the junior 
college women of the United States 
to be represented on the Committee of 
Women in College and Defense and I 
am very happy to be their representa- 
tive. I welcome the opportunity for serv- 
ice that membership on the committee 
offers and the privilege of keeping in 
close contact with defense measures 
as they apply to the women’s college 
groups. I have just left the committee 
meeting. Six of its eight members were 
present; President Meta Glass of Sweet 
Briar, Chairman; Dean Gildersleeve of 
Barnard; President Mildred McAfee of 
Wellesley; Dean Voight of Ohio Uni- 
*Executive principal, Southern Seminary 
and Junior College, Virginia ; newly appointed 
junior college representative on the Subcom- 
mittee on Women in College and Defense of 


the National Committee on Education and 
Defense. 


versity; Miss Willa Player of Bennett 
College, and myself. Dean Margaret 
Justin, of Kansas State, and Dr. Lillian 
Gilbreth of Purdue were not present. 
I spoke in Chicago a year ago on the 
subject “Junior College Women in Na- 
tional Defense” and I am glad to know 
that the ideas I advanced at that time 
are in harmony with the general ideas of 
this Committee today. Of course, since 
war is a reality, the brave words of 
yesterday, are unsatisfactory to us all 
and today we want action, positive, 
definite and immediate. 

The purpose of the committee meet- 
ing was to discuss such plans of action 
for college women. We considered the 
proposed resolutions regarding the sur- 
vey and allocation of manpower, the 
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accelerated program, exchange of in- 
formation, health, and all the other res- 
olutions that will be in your hands to- 
morrow. Of course, many things that 
are desirable for men’s colleges are 
not necessarily so for women. It is, 
however, the desire of the women’s col- 
leges to serve the nation whole-heart- 
edly and, we hope, effectively without 
selfish consideration of what is best for 
the individual college, but with definite 
emphasis on what is best for the educa- 
tion of women now and in the light of 
the needs of the future. Every woman’s 
college can render excellent service in 
the field of health, in the exchange of in- 
formation, and in the building of mor- 
ale. There are many government bulle- 
tins already prepared that give specific 
information on these subjects. The com- 
mittee will issue other bulletins in the 
future setting forth its ideas about new 
areas of service as they become appar- 
ent. In the meantime, it reaffirms its 
belief that the basic programs of the 
women’s colleges should be maintained 
at the highest possible level, that there 
should be as little interruption as pos- 
sible of existing programs since prep- 
aration for the lives women have al- 
ways lived is as necessary as ever and 
that it is, in fact, fundamental, if we 
are to preserve the integrity of the 
common life of our democracy. This 
does not mean that the committee does 
not urge women in college to partici- 
pate in the various defense activities 
best suited to them. First aid, fire pre- 
vention and control, gas decontamin- 
ation, nutrition, garment construction, 
health education, morale building are 
all areas in which women in college can 
make effective contribution. The com- 
mittee believes that the women’s col- 
leges can step up their programs to 
match the longer hours expected of labor 
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and other groups, to make such parti- 
cipation on the part of its students pos- 
sible along with a continuation of their 
regular college programs. The committee 
would call attention to five imtangzbles, 
for the thoughtful consideration of 
women in college: 


1. Women in college need to be able to 
follow instructions, and to meet obligations 
without being reminded of them. 

2. They would be more valuable if they 
had greater facility in handling figures and 
cumulative data generally. 

3. They would be capable of greater service, 
if they had the initiative to find out what 
ought to be done and how to do it in the 
normal routine of their every day jobs. 

4. Women in college evince too much self 
interest in their activities. 

5. They lack convictions and seem afraid to 
— the knowledge necessary to forming 
them. 


To sum up, women’s colleges must: 


1. Continue to be colleges and to insure a 
continuous flow of educated women to the 
world. 

2. Guide our students toward a constructive 
and dynamic realization of the world and of 
their relationship to it. 

3. Train students for definite professional 
and technical work. 

4. Offer them every opportunity for im- 
mediate part-time work in defense. 


In considering a defense program, it 
is urged that every woman’s college 
should stress cooperative planning be- 
tween students and faculty. In this 
way the democratic method is empha- 
sized and its worth effectively demon- 
strated. In conclusion may I add that 
I believe the crisis in which we find 
ourselves furnishes a marvelous oppor- 
tunity for vitalizing and dramatizing 
the homely, old fashioned virtures of 
thrift, self denial, self discipline and self 
sacrifice. We and our students should 
welcome its restrictions and disciplines 
and seize upon the needs of this moment 
to bring us back to the eternal verities 
of strength and courage and faith. 
Finally, we should thank God that we 
still have our freedom and the determin- 
ation to defend it victoriously. 
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Manual of Junior College Accounting 


HENRY G. 


UNIOR college people do not always 
J talk the same language in speaking 
of finances. Even such common terms 
as “endowment,” “current expenses,” 
etc., have different meanings to dif- 
ferent people. Some years ago the 
question of conventionalizing account- 
ing procedure and terminology was 
raised. As I recall, it was about 1935 
that it was first discussed at a meeting 
of this Association. It came up again in 
1936, 1937, and 1938. Finally, the 
Executive Committee authorized a com- 
mittee to “work on the matter of ac- 
counting procedure and the publication 
of a manual of junior college account- 
ing.” This committee was composed of 
Dr. Eells, chairman; W. H. Conley, 
dean, Wright Junior College, Illinois; 
J. L. Conrad, president, Nichols Junior 
College, Massachusetts; F. A. Denmon, 
controller, Scranton-Keystone Junior 
College, Pennsylvania; D. M. Jones, 
treasurer, Weber College, Utah; H. G. 
Noffsinger, Jr., business manager, Vir- 
ginia Intermont College, Virginia; and 
W. E. Morgan, assistant state superin- 
tendent of education, California. 

The American Council on Education 
was invited to cooperate with the Com- 
mittee and appointed Mr. Cain of its 
own staff and Mr. Morey of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, to sit in as consul- 
tants. The National Association of 
Public School Business Officials, also 
asked to cooperate, appointed Mr. Kim- 
mell of the Chicago Schools, its repre- 
sentative. 

The committee met in Chicago just 
after the annual meeting last year. 


*Specialist in educational statistics and 
financial accounting, United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
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BADGER* 


There were some difficulties. One was 
that of financing a project of this sort, 
as there seemed no assurance that it 
would be self-liquidating. Fortunately 
Dr. Eells has apparently been able to 
handle that problem. Then the ques- 
tion arose as to whether the junior col- 
lege is to be considered a “higher” or 
a “secondary” institution. We are not 
saying that we have yet settled that 
problem, but we are hopeful of devising 
an accounting system which can be used 
regardless of whether the school con- 
siders itself secondary or higher. 

It was originally planned that the 
volume would run to 14 chapters. A 
reorganization of the material makes 
it possible to reduce this number to 
10. These will deal with the chart of 
accounts, matters of cost accounting as 
they relate to a joint-occupancy situa- 
tion, a glossary of words and phrases 
most likely to be used in junior college 
accounting, suggestions on budgeting 
and auditing, and preparation of an- 
nual statistical reports. 

It had been our hope that we could 
say at this meeting that the work was 
finished. It now appears that we could 
not have done this even if the meeting 
had not been moved up a couple of 
months. We are, however, hopeful that 
the manuscript will be ready for the 
printer by the next meeting of the As- 
sociation, — unless it is also advanced. 

Let me add a personal note. We in 
the Office of Education have wished for 
years that this project might be carried 
through. Speaking as a member of 
that office, I am extremely glad it is 
now going on and appreciate keenly 
the privilege of serving. 
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Public and Private Junior College Sections 


PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Representatives of the publicly con- 
trolled junior colleges held two sessions 
under the chairmanship of James M. 
Ewing, vice-president of the Associa- 
tion. Full consideration was given to 
the resolutions proposed for adoption 
the next day. Considerable time was 
given to brief reports from representa- 
tives of institutions stating essential 
features of defense and war activities 
in action or under consideration in 
their colleges. Brief summaries of 
these reports are given below. 


Leland L. Medsker, Chicago Juntor 
Colleges, Illinois: (1) Next semester 
we plan to have one instructor work- 
ing among the three city junior colleges 
to get students to work for civilian de- 
fense two hours each week. (2) To un- 
derstand the occupational phases of 
defense we have been in constant con- 
tact for the past month with many 
agencies, the various military offices, 
the state employment service, and 
others. (3) We plan to step up pro- 
grams in defense fields (chemistry, phy- 
sics, engineering subjects, biological 
sciences, accounting, etc.) and perhaps 
eliminate some academic subjects. (4) 
We shall have a new one-year course 
next semester for young men expecting 
to become aviation cadets. Upon com- 
pletion of the course, they are admitted 
to the air corps without examination. 
(5) We are starting a campaign, work- 
ing with the high schools, to tell stu- 
dents what has been told us, namely 
that military authorities in general are 
advising students to stay in school and 
take subjects which will be beneficial 
to their country and to themselves when 
they ultimately are called to service. 
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Walter A. Davis, Vincennes Univer- 
sity Junior College, Indiana: (1) Stu- 
dent organizations are promoting the 
sale of defense stamps and bonds. (2) 
We are doing Red Cross work with two 
volunteer classes in first aid in progress. 
(3) We offer Civilian Pilot Training. 
(4) We give a special one-year course 
to prepare students, who are old enough, 
to meet the requirements for aviation 
cadet training. (5) We are furnish- 
ing students to assist the local draft 
board. 

George E. Butterfield, Bay City, 
Michigan: (1) Over a year ago we 
organized a defense council under a 
reserve officer and instructor. Several 
faculty committees are members of this 
council, also the president of the stu- 
dent council and the president of the 
women’s league. Meetings are held 
every two weeks. The council encour- 
ages the sale of defense bonds and 
stamps and publishes the results from 
week to week. (2) The women’s league 
is carrying on a Red Cross work pro- 
ject. One of our clubs is carrying on 
war relief work and has raised $50 for 
Chinese relief. (3) We offer Civilian 
Pilot Training courses. The assembly 
plan for this coming week features mov- 
ing pictures of the flight work done in 
connection with this program. The 
defense council plans to put up a large 
bulletin board (6 x 10 feet) with one 
section for announcements connected 
with defense and the rest for the Civil- 
ian Pilot Training program. (4) We 
plan to give what information we can 
to students subject to the draft and 
have had an army officer address the 
students and meet personally those who 
desired specific information about serv- 
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ice. (5) We sent letters to high school 
graduates, calling attention to the fact 
that the government wants them to con- 
tinue in school. (6) Our college paper 
carries items on defense each issue, and 
we plan one issue in January devoted 
solely to defense. (7) We have started 
a list of graduates in service, planning 
to contact them and thus help morale. 

Arthur Andrews, Grand Rapids Jun- 
ior College, Michigan: (1) We have 
the Civilian Pilot Training program. 
(2) We are giving defense engineering 
courses (drafting, engineering materi- 
als, etc.) (3) We are conducting re- 
fresher courses for students planning 
to take the examinations for the Army 
Air Corps. This is a one-year course 
set up especially for the air corps. (4) 
We have been writing to graduates who 
are now in camp. 


H. E. Blaine, Joplin Junior College, 
Missouri: (1) We are conducting de- 
fense training and have six shops which 
accommodate both adults and junior 
college and high school students. De- 
fense classes run 24 hours a day. (2) 
Radio programs carried on by the stu- 
dents are used for morale purposes. (3) 
Defense stamps and bonds are being 
sold. (4) A Civilian Pilot Training 
program is under way. (5) We have 
offered our services to the head of the 
Red Cross in our community for first 
aid and related activities. (6) Night 
classes are being carried on somewhat 
in the nature of defense classes and also 
semi-engineering courses given under 
government subsidy in cooperation with 
the University of Kansas. (7) Our 
Stenographic department has furnished 
nearly all the stenographic and clerical 


help for the Selective Service Board . 


who called on us for such assistance. 
(8) We have near us 200 English boys 
being trained in flying and we are try- 
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ing to help those boys enjoy a social 
life. (9) We have a new army camp 
in our community and our students are 
helping to entertain the soldiers there. 
Loren Brown, Northern Oklahoma 
Junior College, Oklahoma: (1) Civil- 
ian Pilot Training is being conducted. 
(2) On December 8 we had an assem- 
bly at which speakers from the Ameri- 
can Legion urged our young men to 
stay in college. (3) A home nursing 
course is being conducted under Red 
Cross auspices. (4) A one-semester re- 
fresher course is being cffered young 
men wishing to enter the air corps. 
E. E. Church, Potomac State School, 
West Virginia: (1) A defense en- 
gineering training program is under 
way. (2) A student forum is being 
prepared to present a program on civil- 
ian morale in various communities. (3) 
The home economics department is 
cooperating with the Red Cross in the 
manufacture of garments. 
J. Thomas Askew, Armstrong Junior 
College, Georgia: (1) We have a com- 
mittee to study the whole problem of 
defense and to see how the college can 
cooperate most intelligently. (2) We 
have increased the number of evening 
classes. (3) We are offering assistance 
to doctors, at their request. Little hos- 
pital units are being set up all over 
Savannah. Our students are going to 
cooperate with these units by serving 
as stretcher bearers and in other capaci- 
ties. (4) Students are doing field work 
in town—for instance, at the health 
center, the juvenile home, and the wel- 
fare department. (5) A committee is 
working on the conservation of our own 
property—by cutting down on the use 
of fuel oil, lights, and also by taking 
the usual protective measures. 
Peyton Jacobs, Georgia Southwestern 
College, Georgia: (1) We had a Civil- 
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ian Pilot Training course two quarters 
but it was discontinued because the 
size of the local airport was not ap- 
proved. We will start again this winter. 
(2) We are making an effort, through 
letters, to get students and parents to 
understand that the best place for the 
young men until they are called is in 
college. The student body president 
came to me and said that the students 
were willing to do 100 per cent what 
Uncle Sam wanted, but that they were 
going to let him tell them what he 
wanted. 

D. F. Folger, West Georgia College, 
Georgia: (1) We are conducting first 
aid classes. (2) We are planning to 
have student forums go to communities 
all over the county, interpreting the 
nature of the war and its issues. (3) 
Students in agriculture are being or- 
ganized to cooperate with the county 
agent on food production. 

C. C. Colvert, Northeast Junior Col- 
lege, Loutsiana: (1) In the afternoons, 
six-week courses in first aid are given 
by physical education instructors 
through the Red Cross. (2) We offer 
Civilian Pilot Training. (3) Sale of 
defense bonds and stamps is under way 
through the student council. 


Knox M. Broom, supervisor of state 
junior colleges, State Department of 
Education, Mississippi: In addition to 
units on defense and a more or less 
definitely organized redirected program 
of study in all regular courses, a num- 
ber of our institutions have courses in 
pre-Selective Service training worked 
out jointly by Camp Shelby and the 
Selective Service Boards. For instance, 
such courses give training for company 
clerks, cooks, etc. 


J. M. Ewing, Copiah-Lincoln Junior 
College, Mississippi: (1) We are con- 
ducting first aid classes. (2) Forums 


are held jointly by the faculty and the 
students. (3) Special emphasis is being 
placed on home and family life in the 
home economics classes. (4) One or 
two vocational classes for out-of-school 
youth are being planned with the State 
Vocational Board. (5) We have had 
local men from the American Legion 
come to speak to our students. (6) We 
offer defense stamps and bonds for sale 
in the college bookstore. (7) We are 
conducting the Civilian Pilot Training 
program. 

L. O. Todd, East Central Junior Col- 
lege, Mississippi: Proportional credit 
for partially completed courses is given 
to students drafted during the college 
term. 

George M. Crutsinger, Hardin Juntor 
College, Texas: (1) First aid courses 
are given in the late afternoon by a 
Red Cross instructor. (2) We offer 
Civilian Pilot Training. (3) The bus- 
iness office sells defense stamps, and 
sales are pushed by our three student 
publications. (4) We have sponsored 
national defense courses in the machine 
shop since last spring. Students attend 
who are sent by the state employment 
office. (5) We give a course in indus- 
trial safety. (6) Evening classes are 
offered for the boys at Sheppard Field. 
(7) Our gymnasium is made available 
for the basketball team of Sheppard 
Field. 


J. Thomas Davis, John Tarleton 
Agricultural Junior College, Texas: (1) 
The home economics department is 
making clothes for British children. 
(2) The physical education department 
is giving emergency aid training in the 
evenings. (3) We are giving Civil- 
ian Pilot Training. (4) Pre-engineer- 


ing training is offered for which the stu- 
dents must sign with the government, 
pledging that when needed they will 
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respond to government call. (5) Colo- 
nel Edward Keyes from Fort Sam 
Houston, in San Antonio talked with 
the students the day after war was 
declared and told them they were al- 
ready engaged in the service of the 
country. That had a quieting effect 
on them. 

E. E. Anderson, Lee Junior College, 
Texas: (1) We are cooperating 
with the Civilian Morale Service. (2) 
We have organized student forums to 
discuss war problems. (3) We are 
emphasizing library material—the Ver- 
tical File Service materials—trelating to 
present conditions. (4) Beginning 
early in January, we are subscribing 
to a service known as the News Map 
of the Week, which presents the ad- 
vances of the preceding week in graphic 
form. (5) The home economics de- 
partment plans to cooperate immedi- 
ately with the Red Cross in making 
clothing of various types. (6) We offer 
a refresher course under the auspices 
of the junior college for high school 
graduates so that they can pass the 
entrance requirements for the Army 
Air Corps. 

Glenn E. Snow, Dixie Junior College, 
Utah: (1) We are conducting a Civil- 
ian Pilot Training program. (2) Na- 
tional defense courses are under way 
in sheet metal, auto mechanics, and 
drafting. (3) We are working with 
the community through civilian defense 
committees — health, physical fitness, 
home economics, morale, citizenship, 
safety, nursing, traffic control. 

John W. Harbeson, Pasadena Junior 
College, California: (1) We have had 
special classes in first aid, short unit 
courses ranging from 3 to 6 and 9 
weeks. (2) The major emphasis dur- 
ing this emergency is upon a reorganiza- 
tion of the content of our regular 


courses, so that they fit into the war 
situation. For example, we use the 
English courses as a means of giving 
our students an understanding of the 
issues of the war. (3) We are having 
a special campaign to keep our students 
in college, since we believe there is noth- 
ing to be gained through volunteer- 
ing and that a student can best serve 
his country by staying in college until 
the time the country needs his services 
badly enough to call for him. We sent 
a bulletin to every parent and student 
emphasizing this point. 


A. J. Cloud, San Francisco Junior 
College, California: (1) On December 
7 we turned over our main building to 
the Red Cross for use as regional head- 
quarters. (2) For two and a half years 
we have been conducting the ground 
training air pilots program, but this 
program has been quickly disrupted. 
Our instructor was given the advantage, 
however, of transferring these trainees 
to two points in California probably 
400 miles apart. He flies back and forth 
between the two places carrying on the 
program. (3) We have already lost 
11 very good men of our faculty in 
service, and two others are engaged in 
work at night in ship-building plants. 
A group of men, mostly from the science 
faculty, have been cooperating with the 
various war boards in San Francisco 
in developing programs of instruction 
in the late afternoon and at night for 
men in the war industries. 

Dwayne Orton, Stockton Junior Col- 
lege, California: (1) We have a Civil- 
ian Pilot Training program—four 
phases. (2) We give Red Cross train- 
ing. (3) We are developing a public 
forum to discuss especially the racial 
problem. We have the largest oriental 
population in the state, and there have 
been some killings and riots. (4) Air 
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raid protection is being studied through 
cooperation with local civilian defense 
groups. (5) We are offering a course in 
American democratic life. (6) We 
give ambulance unit training, radio code 
training, etc. (7) We give the air 
corps cadets instruction in Spanish and 
in radio. (8) In our community we 
have quite a shipbuilding industry. 
Submarine chasers are being built and 
the factory has been clamoring for 
labor. We have an arrangement where- 
by students divide the day between 
college work and outside work at the 
shipbuilding plant. Some students are 
working a four-hour shift; some are 
doing a full eight-hour shift while still 
getting instruction at the college. (9) 
We are organizing a dating bureau. 
There are so many cadets in our com- 
munity that there is a great demand 
for girls. We sent a letter to parents 
asking whether they would permit their 
daughters to date the cadets, since there 
is such a demand that they do. 


PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES 


The privately controlled junior col- 
lege in its wartime role occupied dis- 
cussions of two sessions at which James 
C. Miller, president of the Association, 
was chairman. The proposed resolutions 
which were to be acted on the i‘ollowing 
day were considered, but most of the 
discussions were devoted to reports 
from various representatives of private 
junior colleges on actual defense activi- 
ties being carried on or planned by 
them. Some of these reports are given 
briefly below. 

James H. Halsey, Junior College of 
Connecticut: (1) We are taking air 
raid precautions and have placed buck- 
ets of sand, screens, etc. in all of our 
buildings. (2) A defense council has 
been organized composed of two repre- 
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sentatives of every college group whose 
purpose is to formulate defense policies 
and supervise defense activities. This 
council is subdivided into four groups 
to take care of four different aspects 
of defense: safety, educational reor- 
ganization, protection and _ instruction 
of personnel, and procurement and 
placement. (3) Two new courses have 
been organized—a mathematics course 
and general science course with military 
application. | 


Richard P. Saunders, New London 


Junior College, Conecticut: We have 
consulted junior colleges in our state 
with similar problems. The situation 
in Connecticut is serious among the 
private junior colleges with most of the 
young men dropping out to enlist or get 
jobs in defense industries. We are con- 
ducting defense training courses, day 
and evening, and are working on other 
ways to gear our program to the war 
situation. 

H. Leslie Sawyer, Colby Junior Col- 
lege, New Hampshire: (1) A summer 
camp for refugee children is being plan- 
ned. (2) Technical courses are being 
given increased emphasis. (3) We are 
trying to keep emotional feeling stable 
among our young women but are pro- 
ceeding cautiously because the present 
generation is a high-geared emotional 
group. 

Theodore Halbert Wilson, Junior 
College of the University of Baltimore, 
Maryland: We believe junior college 
students should be made to understand 
the necessity for sacrifice both now and 
in the postwar period when there will 
be neither the money or equipment 
available that these young people have 
been used to. 

G. I. Rohrbough, Monticello College, 
Illinois: A defense committee has been 
in operation for three months taking 
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care of three aspects of defense: (1) 
General Discipline. Group calisthenics 
are sponsored to build up students 
physically. Personal control and better 
citizenship are emphasized. Students 
have been advised that a 10 to 25 
per cent increase in general produc- 
tion of work at college is expected. 
Through group discussions students are 
being eduucated to why we are fighting, 
where the fighting is going on, and the 
war’s relation to them. (2) Spectfic 
Skills. A plan is being set up to teach 
every young woman on our campus how 
to type. They will also be taught how 
to operate a switchboard. Substantial 
work is being done with the college phy- 
sicians and nurses in home-economics 
and child care courses. A committee 
has been set up to take care of children 
whose mothers are in defense indus- 
tries. (3) College and community mor- 
ale. Students are working in close co- 
operation with the social service agen- 
cies of the city. These activities will 
go on even during spring vacation. 

J. L. Rendahl, Waldorf College, 
Towa: (1) We believe that our stand- 
ards should not be lowered and that the 
intensity of the present emergency 
should raise them instead. (2) We 
have consulted our Board and faculty 
members about changes brought on by 
defense to make sure of their moral 
support before introducing these 
changes to the students. 

Marjorie Mitchell, Cottey College, 
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Missouri: We believe it essential to 
build up the morale both of the students 
and the faculty and to continue to em- 
phasize the spiritual aspect of living. 
We are doing this through individual 
guidance, getting more closely ac- 
quainted with the students, and by 
frequent group discussions. We have 
found that one of the best ways to 
keep up morale is to keep hands busy. 

A. M. Hitch, Kemper Military 
School, Missouri: Since ours is a military 
school, our courses are naturally re- 
lated to defense but we feel there 
should be increased emphasis on cur- 
rent affairs and physical fitness. 

Harlie L. Smith, William Woods Col- 
lege, Missouri: Students are being ad- 
vised that they should continue in 
school in order to prepare themselves 
for postwar as well as present condi- 
tions. They are being made to realize 
the fact that even though they are not 
in uniform they are serving the country. 

A. A, Page, Pikeville College, Ken- 
tucky: (1) First-aid courses for all 
students are compulsory at our college. 
(2) Mathematics instructors are work- 
ing with the young men who are partic- 
ularly interested in aviation to give 
them the special mathematical instruc- 
tion needed for entrance to the air 
corps. We are attempting to avoid hys- 
teria by acquainting our group with 
the facts of what is going on and what 
is likely to happen. 
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Report of Treasurer 
January 1 — December 31, 1941 


Receipts 
Cash on Hand, January 1, 1941 $1,491.79 
Membership Dues 8,003.00 
Commission on Terminal Education, clearing house office 2,500.00 
Contributions for supplementary terminal studies 3,216.00 
Junior College Journal . 3,425.13 
Single subscriptions $1,764.81 
Group subscriptions 1,164.74 
Advertising 387.69 
Single copies 107.89 
Terminal education monographs, No. 1, 2, 3 $ 2,547.13 
Junior College Directory 112.29 
Authors’ reprints from Journal 160.15 
Report on Terminal Education 674.10 
Lantern slides and photographs 359.25 
Forty Points of View 32.25 
Student judgment blanks 20.02 
Shall I Attend a Junior College 127.40 
Accreditation charts 60.70 
Radio plays 59.20 
Miscellaneous 340.00 
Exhibits at annual meeting 500.00 
Miscellaneous 142.95 
$23,771.36 
Expenses 
Salaries $11,163.12 
Office expense 3,575.21 
Rent $ 914.75 
Postage and express 1,034.24 
Telephone and telegraph 205.14 
Supplies and equipment 1,421.08 
Junior College Journal, printing and mailing 3,795.95 
Other publications 4,430.38 
Terminal education monographs, No. 1, 2, 3 $2,446.13 
Junior College Directory 154.55 
Author’s reprints from Journal 121.35 
Report on Terminal Education 601.30 
Lantern slides and photographs 172.21 
Forty Points of View 267.75 
Student judgment blanks 220.50 
Shall I Attend a Junior College 75.52 
Accreditation charts 33.80 
Miscellaneous 337.27 
Annual meeting expenses 328.50 
Dues, American Council on Education 100.00 
Miscellaneous 77.63 
Cash on Hand, December 31, 1941 300.57 
$23,771.36 


WALTER C. EELLs, Treasurer 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Your Auditing Committee received the 
books of the Association from the Treasurer 
and carefully checked them. Creditors’ state- 
ments, cancelled checks, and bank statements 
were examined and verified with original 
entries and ledger postings. Receipts were 


checked and verified with deposits and ledger 
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entries. These were compared with the 
Treasurer’s report. All records were complete, 
orderly, and methodically kept. In the opin- 
ion of the Auditing Committee the Treasurer’s 
report is a true and accurate statement of 
the financial affairs of the Association. 


Joser E. GELLERMANN, Chairman 
GreorceE W. Lioyp 
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Minutes And Other Reports 

MINUTES OF THE MEETING land luncheon. Miss Aline Ward pre- 

The twenty-second annual meeting sented the report of the Committee on 
of the American Association of Junior Education for Family Life in place of 
Colleges was held at the Lord Balti- the chairman, H. H. Tracy. 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Maryland, Jan- Most of the special luncheon and 
uary 2-3, 1942. Delegates to the num-_ breakfast sessions were devoted to in- 
ber of 173 were registered from 32 formal discussion of matters of common 
states, the District of Columbia, and interest to the groups concerned, but 
Canada. In addition a considerable the North Central luncheon was ad- 
number were in attendance who did not dressed by Dr. W. W. Carpenter of 
register. Geographical distribution of the University of Missouri, and the 
the registration is shown on the accom- Phi Delta Kappa breakfast by Dr. 
panying map. Louis C. Hunter of George Washing- 
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| INDIVIDUAL REGISTRATIONS AT TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 1942 
(173 registrations, 32 states) 

The meeting was called to order by ton University. The Connecticut group 
President James C. Miller, who pre- held a number of unscheduled breakfast 
sided at all of the general sessions. The and luncheon sessions. 
program was carried out essentially as _ The Women’s’. Breakfast Group 
printed elsewhere in this issue. Milton elected Miss Carrie Sutherlin of Ar- 
D. Proctor took the place of Roy M. lington Hall Junior College, Virginia, 
Hayes as chairman of the New Eng- as chairman for next year. Phi Delta 
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Kappa elected Colonel A. M. Hitch of 
Kemper Military School, Missouri, 
chairman for next year. 

The treasurer’s report was presented 
in summary form only, complete report 
as well as report of auditing committee 
to be presented in published form in 
the March issue of the Journal. 

All committee reports as presented 
elsewhere in this issue were adopted as 
read, including the three specific rec- 
ommendations in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Defense, the eight specific 
recommendations in the report of the 
Committee on Aviation, and the two 
recommendations of the Executive Com- 
mittee regarding affiliation with the 
National Education Association, and 
approval of Alpha Pi Epsilon, honorary 
secretarial society. 

The following resolution, presented 
by Dr. Proctor, of Westbrook Junior 
College, Maine, was adopted: 

Recognizing the mutual interest of many 
junior colleges and four-year colleges and 
universities in the transfer of qualified grad- 
uates of junior colleges, we suggest to the 
Association of American Colleges a considera- 
tion of the problems raised by accelerated 
programs of study. The American Association 
of Junior Colleges will be glad to designate 


a committee to consult concerning the prob- 
lem. 


The committee referred to was ap- 
pointed by President Miller and con- 
sisted of R. P. Saunders, chairman, 
A. G. Breidenstine, and Dwayne Orton. 

Adjournment followed upon the in- 
troduction of the new officers of the 
Association for the year 1942. 

WALTER CrosBy EELLs, 
Executive Secretary 
J. THomas Davis 
Convention Secretary 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The Executive Committee held two 
meetings at Baltimore, Thursday and 
Friday evenings. 
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Thursday Evening Meeting 


Present: J. C. Miller, C. C. Colvert, 
J. T. Davis, W. C. Eells, J. M. Ewing, 
J. W. Harbeson, B. S. Hollinshead, and 
Marjorie Mitchell; also, as guests, R. 
J. Trevorrow, A. M. Hitch, T. H. 
Wilson, and Winifred Long, office sec- 
retary. | 


After general statements by Presi- 
dent Miller and Dr. Wilson, Dr. Eells 
presented the treasurer’s report, ex- 
plaining that lack of time since De- 
cember 31 had prevented complete 
checking of all details. Pres. Miller ap- 
pointed Josef Gellerman and G. W. 
Lloyd, both of Washington, D. C., as 
an auditing committee, their report to 
be published in the Journal after all 
accounts had been compiled. 


The five proposed constitutional 
amendments, postponed from last year, 
were again postponed for consideration 
next year. 


Dr. Eells presented a summary of 
action of regional and state organiza- 
tions with reference to affiliation with 
the National Education Association. 
He stated that favorable action had been 
taken unanimously or by substantial 
majorities by the six regional groups 
of the country, New England, Middle 
States, Southern, North Central, North- 
west, and California; also by the fol- 
lowing state organizations: Connect- 
icut, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, New 
Jersey, and Oklahoma. No organiza- 
tions had reported unfavorable action. 
On motion of Dr. Harbeson it was 
voted unanimously to recommend to the 
Association final approval of the pre- 
liminary application made last year for 
affiliation as a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


Dr. Eells reported favorable action 
on the part of the Teachers Insurance 
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and Annuity Association of America 
in opening participation to regionally 
accredited junior colleges. 

After discussion of possible social 
security legislation, on motion of Mr. 
Hollinshead, the Executive Committee 
went on record as favoring extension 
of the Social Security Act to educational 
institutions as it relates to old age and 
survivors insurance but not for the 
present to unemployment compensation. 
The Executive Secretary was instructed 
to continue to represent the Association 
in Washington conferences. 


Dr. Eells reported the status of the 
study of Associate’s Degree and Grad- 
uation Practices. He was authorized to 
complete it in tentative form and cir- 
culate advance copies to members of 
the Committee for their approval in ad- 
vance of publication. 


On motion of Dr. Davis, three recom- 
mendations on colleges and civilian de- 
fense were approved and Mr. Hbollins- 
head was authorized to include them in 
the report of the Committee on Defense. 


On motion of Dr. Davis, President 
Miller was authorized to draft a pro- 
test against reduction of NYA aid to 
college students in the middle of the 
year, for action by the Association. 


It was voted to recommend to the 
Association favorable action upon the 
request of Alpha Pi Epsilon, honorary 
secretarial society. 


Mr. Hollinshead discussed possible 
changes in income tax law to permit 
deductions to parents of college students. 
He was authorized to follow up the 
matter with representatives of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges. 


Friday Evening Meeting 
Present: J. W. MHarbeson, J. P. 


Bogue, C. C. Colvert, W. C. Eells, J. 
W. Ewing, B. S. Hollinshead, J. C. 


Miller, Marjorie Mitchell, and Win- 
ifred Long. 

The Committee gave further con- 
sideration to possible action on the 
resolution adopted by the Association 
of American Colleges advocating tax 
exemption under certain conditions for 
parents of college students. On motion 
of Mr. Hollinshead it was voted to add 
the endorsement of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges if and when 
the resolution is presented to the 
proper government officials. 

The following budget was adopted for 
1942: 


Receipts 
Cash on Hand, January 1 $ 300 
Annual dues 8,500 
Journal subscriptions, advertising, etc 3,600 
Commission on Terminal Education 
Adm. Com 3,000 
Contributions for Supplementary 
Studies 3,000 
Sale of publications 1,600 
TOTAL $20,000 
Expenses 
Salaries, executive secretary and staff $11,300 
Office expense 2,600 
Journal, printing and distribution... 4,000 
Annual meeting expenses 50 
Dues to national associations 105 
Publications 1,500 
Contingencies 145 
Cash on Hand, December 31 300 
TOTAL $20,000 


It was decided that President Harbe- 
son should write to all nonmember jun- 
ior colleges, asking them to become 
members of the Association. 


The Committee decided not to au- 
thorize any additional special studies, 
such as one requested on salary con- 
ditions, in view of the fact that the 
war situation might make other special 
studies necessary later. 

It was voted to continue for another 
year the Commission on Terminal Edu- 
cation and the committees on Adult 
Education, Aviation, Consumer Edu- 
cation, Family Life, Health Education, 
Accounting Manual, Preparation of In- 
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structors, Psychology, and Speech Edu- 
cation. The Executive Committee re- 
gretted that it was impossible to ap- 
propriate the $500 requested by the 
Committee on Family Life. On motion 
of Dr. Colvert it was voted to appoint 
the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee as the Association’s Committee 
on National Defense. 

By unanimous vote the Executive 
Secretary, Walter C. Eells, and the 
Convention Secretary, J. Thomas Davis, 
were reelected for the coming year. 

In view of rising costs and other 
factors it was voted to cut down on the 
amount of free service that had been 
rendered to nonmember junior colleges, 
after first notifying them that this step 
had become necessary. 

The consensus was that it would be 
desirable to meet every three or four 
years in connection with the meeting of 
the Association of American Colleges, 
but that in other years the practice of 
meeting in connection with the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administra- 
tors be continued. Time and place of 
the 1943 meeting were left for decision 
by mail after May 1, 1942. 

WINIFRED LONG, 
Office Secretary 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS* 

Your committee recommends the elec- 
tion of the following officers and execu- 
tive committee members for 1942-43: 
president, John W. Harbeson, Pasadena 
Junior College, California; vice-presi- 
dent, Jesse P. Bogue, Green Mountain 
Junior College, Vermont; additional 
members of Executive Committee, James 
C. Miller, Christian College, Missouri; 


*Personnel of this committee: J. Thomas 
Davis, John Tarleton Agricultural College, 
chairman; C. C. Colvert, Northeast Junior 
College, Louisiana : B. S. Hollinshead, Scran- 
ton-Keystone Junior College, Pennsylvania ; : 
R. J. Trevorrow, Centenary Junior College, 
New Jersey; and A. M. Hitch, Kemper Mil- 
itary School, Missouri. 
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and James W. Ewing, Copiah-Lincoln 
Junior College, Mississippi. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS* 


WHEREAS the twenty-second annual 
meeting of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges was held at the Lord 
Baltimore Hotel in Baltimore on Janu- 
ary 2, 1942 with the dominating pur- 
pose of serving the people of these 
United States and their government in 
every way possible through the joint 
and individual action of its members, 

WHEREAS the 200 representatives in 
attendance gave earnest and careful at- 
tention to the responsibilities and serv- 
ices of its members in relation to the 
national emergency. 


Now, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by 
the members attending the twenty-sec- 
ond annual meeting of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges: 

First, that the members of the As- 
sociation commend the officers and the 
special committees for the excellent per- 
formance of their duties in an unusually 
busy year; and the officers and Execu- 
tive Committee in changing the place 
and date of this meeting. 

Second, that the Association express 
its gratitude to the President, to the 
Executive Secretary, to the Chairman of 
the Convention Committee, and to all 
participants in the program for their 
efficient and admirable management of 
details under especially trying condi- 
tions. 

Third, that members here assembled 
for their institutions solemnly pledge 
the utmost diligence to the people of 
these United States whose welfare they 
desire to serve by educating young men 


*Personnel of this committee: Guy M. 
Winslow, Lasell Junior College, ‘Massachu- 
setts, chairman ; Marjorie Mitchell, Cottey 


Junior College, Missouri; A. J. Cloud, San 
Francisco Junior College, California ; Glenn 
Snow, Dixie Junior College, Utah; and Leslie 
_ Campbell, Campbell College, North Caro- 
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and young women through such critical 
times; that they pledge prompt and 
willing cooperation to the government 
set up by our people to guide and con- 
trol our common labors for the cause of 
humanity; and that they urge upon 
that government the importance of as- 
sisting these institutions in performing 
their educational functions. 

Fourth, that the members of the As- 
sociation recognize the strength which 
is theirs through unity and that they 
spare no effort in the midst of other de- 
mands upon them to build up the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges as a 
vital organization in order that it may 
devote its resulting power to the com- 
mon cause. 

Fifth, that the members of the Asso- 
ciation and the Association itself devote 
thought to developing even closer co- 
operative relationships with other edu- 
cators and educational groups engaged 
in wartime activities in order that con- 
certed action may result in every matter 
where it will prove valuable to the cause 
of victory and an intelligent humane 
after-the-war period. 


WARTIME RESOLUTIONS 


Sixteen resolutions and recommenda- 
tions, presented to the National Con- 
ference of College and University Presi- 
dents on Higher Education and the War 
by the Committee on Resolutions, were 
adopted and approved at the after- 
noon session on Sunday, January 4, 
1942. As a part of this larger confer- 
ence, there were 10 sections each of 
which spent two sessions discussing the 
resolutions prior to the Sunday meeting. 
Representatives of each of the sections 
composed the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, headed by President Edward C. 
Elliott of Purdue University. Junior 
college representatives on the committee 
were President James M. Ewing of 
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Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, Missis- 
sippi, chairman of the section meeting 
of publicly controlled junior colleges; 
and President James C. Miller of Chris- 
tian College, Missouri, chairman of the 
section meeting of privately controlled 
junior colleges. A preliminary draft of 
the resolutions had been prepared be- 
fore the conference by the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the National 
Committee on Education and Defense 
and the Divisional Committee on Higher 
Education of the United States Office of 
Education Wartime Commission. Since 
these resolutions were not a part of 
the meeting of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges and since they were 
distributed by mail in printed form early 
in January to every junior college ad- 
ministrator in the country, they are not 
printed in this convention issue of the 
Journal. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGES afford an excellent 
opportunity for men and women who 
qualify as executives and teachers in 
this rapidly growing field. Opportunities 
in regard to position and salary are in- 
creasing. We are interested in rendering 
the best service possible both to the execu- 
tives and to the teachers. 


WE CAREFULLY ANALYZE the requirements 
of executives who have positions to fill. 
The more carefully an executive states 
his requirements, the better we are able 
to make recommendations to meet those 
requirements. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU is staffed 
and equipped to serve the executives who 
need to fill positions, and to serve those in 
the educational field who are looking for 
positions of advancement. 


Our Service Is Nation Wide 
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OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS 
ON THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Guy E. Snavely. Issued four 


times a year. $3.00. 


American Education and World Responsibility—The Proceedings of the Twenty-Eighth 
Annual Meeting, 1942. Addresses by Malcolm MacDonald, H. W. Prentis, Jr., George 
N. Shuster. Additional articles by Paul V. McNutt, Isaiah Bowman and Guy E. Snavely. 
Annual Reports, Minutes, Membership, Constitution. (Bulletin, March, 1942.) $1.50. 

The American Colleges and the Social Order by Robert Lincoln Kelly. An interpretative 
and critical study of the development of American colleges and college education 
which gives new perspective to the much discussed problems of higher education today. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 

Teaching with Books—A study of College libraries by Harvie Branscomb. Association of 


American Colleges, 


New York and American Library Association, 


Chicago. $2.50. 


College Music by Randall Thompson. Report of an investigation of non-professional offer- 
ings in typical selected institutions under a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 

Comprehensive Examinations in the Humanities by Edward Safford Jones. Questions used 
in senior terminal examinations in the Classics, English, Modern Languages, Compara- 
tive Literature, Philosophy, Art and Archeology, Analytical comment; complete sample 
examinations. Single copy, $1.25; ten copies, $10.00. 

Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Edward Safford Jones. Report of 
a recent investigation of this subject for the Association of American Colleges. 434 


pages. $2.50. 


Descriptive circular including additional titles mailed on request. 
Orders for the above publications may be sent fo the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Journal of Higher 
Education 


THE MAGAZINE FOR 
LEADERS IN COLLEGIATE 
EDUCATION 


Subscription $3 a year 


OHIO STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


COLUMBUS 


For the past twelve years the Jour- 
nal has been recognized as the lead- 
ing magazine devoted to matters 
pertaining to the different areas of 
higher education. The contents of 
each issue are varied. The pros- 
pectus for the year’s issues ‘con- 
tains discursive articles, reports of 
research, and criticisms of current 
practices. We believe that profes- 
sors and administrative officers, 
when once subscribers to the Jour- 
nal, will find it so satisfying that 


they will not wish to be without it. 


